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The Chicago Exhibition: a General View. 


ment lif Exhibition 
i which is being 
held this summer 
in honour of the 
four hundredth 
anniversary of 
the discovery of 
the American 
Continent by 
Columbus is 
naturally of the greatest interest to architects 
all over the world; for herein are contained 
the efforts of the best known and most 
distinguished of the American architects, and 
it is in consequence a gauge of the standard 
of American contemporary architecture. In 
future articles we propose to treat of the 
buildings themselves from an architectural 
standpoint, but before doing so it will be 
best to glance shortly at the history of the 
conception, after the fight for supremacy 
between New York and Chicago as to which 
would have the honour of holding the World’s 
Fair. On February 24, 1890, Congress finally 
decided in favour of Chicago, and imme- 
diately various sites were naturally put for- 
ward as being most suitable for the purpose 
of the Exhibition. One site in particular 
specially commended itself to a certain 
section.’ It was situated practically in the 
city itself, and consisted of a long, narrow 








tract of land on the banks of Lake Michigan, 
and forming the eastern boundary of the 
city. It was soon demonstrated, however, 
that this site was quite insufficient for the 
purpose, and that one of more ample dimen- 
sions should be selected. It thus came about 
that Jackson Park, a large tract of land 
2% miles in length, running north and south, 
and’ having an area of some 700 acres, 
situated to the south-east of the city, and 
bounded on the east by Lake Michigan itself, 
was finally selected. It is at a distance of 
some 7 miles from the heart of the city, but 
is easily accessible both by land and water, 
being reached by a special service of trains 
in 15 minutes. The approach by steamer, 
although taking longer, is better for approach- 
ing the Exhibition for the first time, as one 
obtains a coup d’eil of the buildings which 
is especially fine, and which is not obtain- 
able by rail. 

The site is in many respects an ideal one 
for such a purpose. The waters of this 
great inland sea, some 360 miles long and 
sixty miles across, have been enabled to be 
utilised for the various necessary purposes 
of such a large undertaking, and were also 
available for the creation of lakes and basins 
in the grounds, and for the display of orna- 
mental fountains. A large portion of the 
site, whose longitudinal axis runs north and 
south, was covered with an undergrowth of 





shrubs and trees, and the remainder of 
the ground was of a swampy or marshy 





character, which of course had to be taken 
in hand seriously before it could be made 
presentable as a park in which to place 
the buildings. The well-known: landscape- 
architect, Mr. Frederick Law Ormsted, who, 
with his late partner, has laid out several of 
the more important public parks in America, 
was consulted, and eventually given the com- 
mission of arranging the grounds, and he has 
shown great skill and taste in transforming 
what was originally a dreary waste into a 
really well laid out park, in which the formal 
and the picturesque are wel! blended and 
adapted to the treatment of the surrounding 
architecture. : 

It is interesting to note the various pre- 
liminary proceedings in connexion with the 
selection of architects and the procuring of 
designs. Messrs. Burnham & Root, of 
Chicago, were consulted in the first place, in 
conjunction with Mr. Ormsted, the landscape- 
architect to the Council of Administration, as 
to the general laying out of the architectural 
scheme and position of the buildings. Mr. 
Root unfortunately died soon after the 
appointment, although not before he had 
given some valuable assistance in the 
original conception. It is acurious coincidence 
that the junior partner of both the original 
firms who were called in should have died 
soon after their appointment. It was then 
decided, and it is an important point for 
architects, that they should be selected not 
by public competition but by a and 
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by knowledge of their fitness for the work to 
be entrusted to them. 

Another point militated against public 
competition, viz., that the time was short, 
and the amount of work to be performed 
was large. Harmony in working. together 
was also of the first importance, and itis an 
interesting fact that» many of the architects 
were trained in Mr, Richard M. Hunt’s office, 
while the others have been connected with 
men who have worked under him, so that 
there was every reason to hope for some 
continuity in their design, and they would 
also naturally work with harmony under one 
whom they recognised as their self-elected 
chief. 

A council of these selected architects was 
established, ten in number, five from New 
York and the East, and five from the West 
of America, principally Chicago, and various 
meetings were held when the designs of 
the various buildings were allotted. Mr. 
Hunt, the Royal Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for the 
present year, and the Nestor of the archi- 
tectural profession in the States, by common 
consent was given what was considered the 
most important design, and which was to 
form what would really be the great entrance 
portal of the Exhibition, viz., the Administra- 
tion Building. To the New York architects 
were. apportioned the principal buildings 
abutting on the great Court of Honour run- 
ning west from the Administration Building 
to the Lake. The Machinery Hall was given 
to Messrs. Peabody & Stearns, of Boston; 
the Agricultural Hall to Messrs. MacKim, 
Mead, & White, of New York; the Manu- 
factures Building to Mr. Geo. B. Post, of 
New York; the Electricity Building to 
Messrs. Van Brunt & Home; and the Mines 
Building to Mr. S. S. Beman, of Chicago. 

To the Western architects were given 
the buildings surrounding the northern 
picturesquely treated lagoon, which has an 
island in the centre, rustically treated in an 
irregular manner, and which is. quite 
independent and different in that respect 
to the Grand Court of Honour’ on 
the south, which is architecturally treated 
and formal in its character. The Trans- 
portation Building was allotted to Messrs. 
Adler and Sullivan, well known in con- 
nexion with steel frame _ buildings in 
Chicago; the Horticultural Building to 
Messrs. Tenney & Munday, of Chicago; 
the Fisheries Building to Mr. Henry Ives 
Cobb, of Chicago; and the Art Building to 
Mr. P. B. Atwood, of Chicago. So much for 
the general settlement of the designs, of 
which more anon. Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, 
as the Chief of Construction, is responsible 
for the carrying out of the designs in their 
entirety, and for any constructional works 
which might be connected with them, such 
as the iron roof, foundations, &c., in which 
he has been ably assisted by Mr. Shankland. 

Mr. Burnham took up his residence on the 
grounds in the early part of 1891, . and 
organised his staff, and the buildings. have 
been carried out by him with every deference 
to the architects’ wishes in relation to their 
designs. Mr. C. B. Atwood, of Chicago; 
although not amongst the original selected 
architects, was appointed Designer-in-Chief 
to the Exhibition, for the large amount of 
architectural work which always exists in an 
Exhibition of this kind, such as the terraces, 
rostral columns, &c., and to him was also 
entrusted the design of the Railway Ter- 
minus to the west of the Administration 
Building, the peristyle at the extreme east 
of -the Great Court, with the Casino and 
Music Hall on either side ; the Art Building 
in the northern part of the grounds; and 
other smaller buildings, such as band- 
stands, &c. 

As has been mentioned, the main or longer 
axis of the Fair grounds runs practically north 
and south, and at right-angles to this, there- 
fore striking east and west, is the axis of the 
Grand Court of Honour, 1,500 ft. in length 
and about 700 ft. across, around which the 
great buildings are regularly grouped, and 
which contains in the centre and running its 








whole length into Lake Michigan itself. The 
great central longitudinal basin is con- 
nected at its north-western point with the 
Minor Canal, which runs north and connects 
with the picturesquely laid-out lagoon, and 
is taken south as far as the colonnade which 
screems the exhibit of live stock, and which 
serves to connect the southern ends of the 
Machinery and Agricultural buildings. 

A large tract of land, one mile long and 
600 tt. wide, known as the Midway Plaisance, 
runs from the head of the lagoon in a westerly 
direction, and contains various side shows 
and villages of different nations, which, 
although interesting in themselves, are not 
architecturally of much importance. 

The basin to the Great Court is laid out in 
an architectural manner with terraces at 
different levels, and screened from the water 
itself by a low balustrade, except where the 
landing-stages occur. Groups of statuary 
occur at well-defined intervals. Immediately 
in front of the Administration Building is the 
Columbian Fountain designed by Mr. F. 
MacMonies, and erected by him principally 
at his Paris studio; it follows somewhat on 
the lines of the great sculptured group at the 
Paris Exhibition. The centre part is designed 
as a Medizval barge resting in an oval- 
shaped piece of water 10 ft. above the level 
of the main basin, drawn by huge sea-horses 
disposed near the rim of the basin and 
spouting foam and water, and_ ridden 
by centaurs in various attitudes of urging 
on the horses. The barge is_ being 
propelled on. each side by four female 
figures in a standing position, gracefully 
pulling large oars with ornamental blades 
and representing the arts and sciences. At 
the bow of the barge a figure representing 
winged Fame with a herald’s’ trumpet 
announces the approach of the nation, while 
an allegorical figure of “Time,” with his 
scythe tied to the rudder, steers the barge 
from the rear; above all, in the centre, rises 
Columbia, seated. The figure is, perhaps, 
not so satisfactory as the rest of the design ; 
it is that of a semi-nude young woman 
leaning forward with an air of expectancy, 
with her arms resting on the back of the 
chair, of semi-circular shape. The concep- 
tion is certainly very fine, and the execution 
of many of the figures is carried out with 
a degree of technical skill and feeling worthy 
of all praise. Of course, French influence 
naturally predominates ; but there is a vigour 
and a character about the whole which is 
perhaps not French, and which may be termed 
American. The whole composition is 
certainly a fascinating one, and very effective, 
whether seen in the strong rays of the sun- 
light or by moonlight, or under the influence 
of the electric search-light. It is of course 
entirely a sculptor’s group, free from the 
restraint imposed by architectural forms, and 
is full of movement and vitality, which 
qualities are further enhanced by the splash 
and motion of the large volume of water and 
of the water jets, which send the water in 
all directions and give life and movement to 
the whole conception. It is in such a design 
and for such a purpose that allegory in its 
noblest and highest form is a legitimate goal 
to aim at, and there can be no doubt 
that Mr. MacMonies has scored a great 
success. 

On either side of this central feature is an 
electric fountain 60 ft: in diameter. At the 
easternmost end of the grand basin, that is, 
the nearest to Lake Michigan, and standing 
on.a_ pedestal 30 ft. high, is the colossal 
statute of the Republic by Mr. Daniel Chester 
French. It is executed in plaster, and 
gilded, and represents a woman 65 ft. high, 
clothed in a Grecian robe. Both arms are 
lifted ; the left holds a staff, upon which is 
placed a Phrygian cap, the symbol of liberty, 
while in the right is a globe surmounted by 
an eagle. The lines of the drapery and the 
attitude of the figure firmly standing on both 
feet is extremely fine, and almost archaic in 
its simplicity, thus forming a delightful 
contrast to the Columbian fountain at the 
other end of the basin, and grouping most 
satisfactorily with the symmetrical arrange- 








ment of the architecture surrounding it. 
Beyond this, to the eastward, is the peristyle 
of Corinthian columns of the Jupiter Stator 
type, running north and south, and con- 
necting the Casino and Music Hall which 
face the lake. The columns of this peri- 
style are arranged four deep, forming three 
passages, the central one being 15 ft. wide, 
and the outer ones narrower, the whole 
conception being founded on _ Bernini’s 
colonnades in front of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
with the exception that here it is straight 
on plan. The columns, which are twenty- 
four in number on each side of the central 
arch, symbolize the States and Terri- 
tories of the United States, and the 
names are carved in the frieze above. 
In the centre is a triumphal arch re- 
sembling somewhat that of the Place du 
Carrousel at Paris. This forms an entrance 
to the lake from the basin, and is crowned 
by a quadriga representing the Triumph of 
Columbus, who stands in a chariot drawn 
by four horses, each pair of which is led by 
a woman standing between them, and apart 
from the main group, which faces the great 
court, is a mounted herald blowing a trumpet. 
The disposition of these figures is novel. 
Each of the Corinthian columns on either 
side is crowned by a figure 15 ft. high, 
representing Eloquence, Music, Navigation, 
&c., which are continued on the top of the 
pilasters round the Casino and Music Hall. 
On either side of the triumphal arch, resting 
on pedestals on the ground, is a group of 
statuary representing Navigation and Dis- 
covery. The sculpture about this part of 
the court is somewhat overdone, especially 
on the peristyle, which has statues on each 
face, and when seen in perspective the upper 
part of the statues on the face furthest from 
the spectator are seen in conjunction with 
those nearest to him, creating a confused 
effect. Mr. Atwood himself is dissatisfied 
with it, and contemplates removing the 
whole of these statues, thus gaining a much 
quieter effect, and emphasising the central 
group. 

To return to our plan. To the north of 
the Administration Building are placed the 
Mines Building and the Electricity Building, 
and to the south stands the Machinery 
Building, of a Spanish Renaissance type. 
Crossing over the bridge, traversing the 
canal, which runs north and south, we find 
to the north the. great building dedicated to 
manufactures and liberal arts, enclosing an 
area of 303 acres, and on the south the 
Agricultural Building, the whole vista being 
framed by the peristyle described above, 
which we may mention was originally 
designed to be semi-circular on plan and to 
have extended out into the. lake, .thus 
forming, we think, a better termination 
than the one now carried out,. but 
this was. abandoned partly on account of 
the extra expense which would have been 
entailed in sinking foundations in the lake. 
The right-angle ,formed by the junction of 
the buildings has, however, been softened on 
each side by the introduction of two circular 
pavilions, the design being founded on the 
Temple of Vesta at Tivoli, by Mr. C. B. 
Atwood. All within the Grand Court has 
been kept quite formal. Symmetrically dis- 
posed are rostral columns surmounted by 
figures, and around the basin itself and 
looking into the lagoon are groups of heroic 
size, representing agriculture, &c., and also a 
characteristic series of native American wild 
animals, modelled by Edward. Kerneys and 
A. P. Proctor, the subjects including grizzly 
bears, the buffalo, the panther, and the Polar 
bear, &c. These are placed on appropriately- 
designed pedestals at the ends of the bridges, 
At the south end of the south Canal, and 
forming a fihish to it, stands a reproduction’ 
of Cleopatra’s Needle in Central Park, New 
York, and beyond is a colonnade of coupled 
columns resting on a rusticated basement 
with semi-circular arches, and forming an 
appropriate screen to the _ stock-yards 
beyond. The centre consists of a large semi- 
circular headed opening with heavily-coffered 
soffit and the spandrels filled in with draped 
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figures, which, perhaps, are the most unsatis- 
factory, being coarse and ill-fitting the place 
they occupy. 

All around the great central basin is sym- 
metrical in treatment, but as we proceed 
along the canal which crosses the great court 
at right-angles and runs north and south, the 
stiffness and formality is gradually left 
behind till the great central wooded lake is 
reached, The buildings surrounding this 
lagoon are placed irregularly, and are there- 
fore more in character with the rustic 
and picturesque treatment of the land- 
scape. On the western side of this lagoon 
at its southern end is placed the Trans- 
portation Building, by Messrs. Adler & 
Sullivan ; it is the most important scheme 
of exterior colour decoration which has 
perhaps been attempted in modern times, and 
will be noticed in detail later on. The 
buildings in the great court were by mutual 
consent kept white, for purposes of effect, in 
order not to interfere with the architectural 
symmetry of this large area, the interiors of 
the colonnades alone being decorated, but 
having no restrictions of this kind on the 
picturesque lagoon. Messrs. Adler & 
Sullivan have introduced and carried out in 
their building a most complete scheme of 
colour decoration, for which the building has 
from its inception been specially and appro- 
priately designed. It is not an afterthought 
in this case, but has been the leading motif in 
the design; and runs through and influences 
the character of every particular feature. 
Immediately to the north of this is the Choral 
Building, designed by Mr. Whitehouse, of 
Chicago, polygonal on plan ; and still further 
north on the same side of the lagoon is the 
Horticultural Building, by Messrs. Tenney 
& Munday, with its low glazed dome, ex- 
pressive of a vast greenhouse. This, in its 
turn is succeeded by the Woman's Building, 
by Miss Sophia Hayden, of Boston. Archi- 
tectural gallantry is perhaps an unknown 
quality, but with all deference to the lady- 
architects of America, we think that this 
building shows that however clever and adept 
women may become as draughtswomen, they 
never can become architects, but we will 
notice the building later on. At the head or 
northern end of the lagoon stands the Illinois 
State Building, one of the least satis- 
factory of the State buildings, in a coarse 
style of Renaissance, and surmounted 
by a badly-proportioned dome. On the east 
of the Lake, and to the north of the Manu- 
factures Building, are placed the United 
States Government Building, which is in- 
teresting only as an object-lesson showing 
the depths to which official architecture can 
descend, and which it is confidently hoped 
will sound the death-knell of the system in 
the States. To the northward of the 
Government building is the Fisheries 
Buildings by Henry Ives Cobb, of Chicago, 
a very satisfactory example of Southern 
French Romanesque with symmetrically 
disposed pavilions. 

To the north of the latter, and east of the 
north Pond, which is connected with the 
lagoon itself, are the various Foreign 
buildings, including that of Great Britain, to 
the extreme east on the lake shore front, 
by Mr. R. W. Edis, in the sixteenth- 
century manner, with half-timbered upper 
story, red-tiled roofs, and_ terra-cotta 
mullioned windows. On the north shore of 
the North Pond mentioned above, is the 
classically designed Art Palace by Mr. C. B. 
Atwood, of Chicago. The main entrance 
faces north towards the city, and on either 
side are two wings covered with small domes. 
The central portion is covered with a well 
proportioned dome surmounted by a figure. 
Filling up the extreme northern portions 
of the grounds are scattered the various 
buildings belonging to the States of the 
Union, and in many cases characteristic of 
the products and styles prevalent in the 
States. ) 

Inter-communication between various 
parts of the grounds is very well organised. 
The lagoons and basins are well 
supplied with silent electric launches carry- 





ing one swiftly from one part of the grounds 
to the other, and this is supplemented by an 
over-head intra-mural railroad, running round 
the outer portion of the grounds, thus 
keeping the noise away from the buildings 
themselves. This element of quiet is very 
important, and the excellently devised 
waterways are very important in this respect, 
besides keeping the grounds in a large 
measure free from dust. 

A comparison with the great Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1889, however difficult, seems 
inevitable, and the first which naturally 
suggests itself is size, and in this connexion 
we find that the site covers an area of 1,037 
acres, or nearly six times the size of the Paris 
Exhibition, while it has five times the amount 
of space covered under roof, ‘and it is said to 
have cost 19,500,000 dols., or about five times 
that of the Paris Exhibition of 1889. These 
facts, although interesting to the general 
public, are, of course, hardly so to architects, 
who naturally look to the quality of the 
designs as their means of gauging the 
advance or otherwise of architectural taste. 
The designs of the individual buildings are 
left for further consideration, but it is to the 
general scheme that we are now referring. 

The buildings throughout are constructed, 
as to their facades, with wooden frames 
covered with “staff,” a material which has 
been in use in France (and in England is 
known as fibrous plaster) for exterior 
purposes, and which is a fibrous plaster com- 
posed of Portland cement, plaster of Paris, 
and hemp fibre; this is cast into moulds and 
nailed to laths. It is a material which lends 
itself readily to the needs of the situation in 
being comparatively cheap, easy of manipu- 
lation, and producing an effect which is all 
that can be desired for a temporary structure 
and its sculpture. The style adopted for the 
buildings on the Great Court is some form 
of Renaissance, and the architects have kept 
to a uniform height of 60 ft. to the tops of the 
cornice. The most interesting point we have 
said is the style adopted. At Paris, it 
will be remembered, the French archi- 
tects, although steeped in the principles 
and practice of Classic tradition, practi- 
cally laid it aside for the time, and 
taking two comparatively new materials, 
such as iron and terra-cotta, gave us a new 
expression of architecture in boldly allowing 
their ironwork to show, and filling in behind 
with the terra-cotta to form the face of the 
wall. Now we might have expected that the 
American inventive genius would have 
developed this idea, and would have carried 
us still further in this new direction, which 
architects who have belief in iron as a 
building material which will give a new phase 
to our architecture have so long wished to 
see carried out and exemplified; and one 
might have expected that the Americans, 
who do not labour so strongly under tradi- 
tion as European architects, would have 
been more easily abletodothis. It appears, 
however, that the great question of cost 
decided the matter to a large extent, and 
also the difficulty of getting experienced 
technical workmen. Paris is a metropolis, 
and has a staff of skilled workmen, while 
Chicago, although a great western centre, is 
comparatively young. Extremes often meet, 
however, and there does not seem to 
have been any desire on the part of 
the youngest of nations to develop 
anything new for its own sake, but 
rather to show the nations of the world that 
she can produce something artistic, some- 
thing in short which the older nations would 
hardly expect her to be able to do; and so 
it came about that what one would have 
expected to have seen in Paris came to be 
carried out at Chicago, and the latter city 
must be congratulated on having found ready 
at hand a body of men who by their scholarly 
work have produced a result which we think 
without doubt would be a credit to the archi- 
tects of any country. The lasting effect of 
the results of their labours will be greater 
than we can at the present time possibly 
imagine; but we may safely predict that it 
will do much for the real progress of archi- | 





tecture, and especially of the arts allied to it 
in America, and it may possibly be a starting- 
point on which the Americans will found an 
expression of their national aspirations for a 
higher and nobler phase of architectural art. 


—1-2-t—— 


NOTES. 


MHE Society for the Protection of 
Aw Ancient Buildings has_ issued 
a pamphlet “Concerning West- 
minster Abbey,” inspired by a 
in the air that the interior of the 
Abbey is to be subjected to restoration; a 
pamphlet which, as usual in the publications 
of this Society, is a curious mixture of reason 
and unreasonableness. As usual, the Society 
informs the public how it has been snubbed 
—how it has written to the Dean and Chapter 
for definite information and been refused 
any; a refusal for which the Society have 
only themselves to thank. Their acquired 
character for solemn impertinence in their 
communications is enough in itself to induce 
people to refuse to be put through cate- 
chisms by them, and as for their plea that 
they are inquiring on the part of the public, 
whoempowered them to represent the public? 
With a good deal of what they say we are in 
sympathy ; certainly we do not wish to see 
any restoration carried out in the interior of 
the Abbey; but as to the restoration of the 
north transept we hold that it is a fine piece 
of work, and a great improvement to the 
building, and it replaced nothing that was of 
any great value. The mischief had been 
done before; and Mr. Pearson’s transept 
facade is at all events much finer than the 
work it immediately replaced. The re- 
casing of the north side is unquestionably 
a poor piece of work, and it did, as 
the Society say, ‘destroy all trace of 
the handiwork of the Medizval masons 
in this part of the church”; but unless - 
we could see in what state the stonework 
was before this work was done, it is really 
impossible to say now whether it was not 
necessary, and the best that could be done 
at the time. To compare Wren’s towers 
with modern Gothic work, and say that 
“they furnish a wholesome lesson to future 
ages not to attempt the imitation of a past 
epoch of art,” as if there were no difference 
in knowledge and feeling between the Gothic 
of Wren and that of Mr. Pearson, is ridiculous 
on the face of it, and to call the north tran- 
sept ‘“‘another example of the dead-alive 
office work of the modern architect”. is 
almost impudent ; its particular merit is that 
it is remarkably free from that taint, which 
we admit is only too characteristic of a great 
deal of modern Gothic work. Nor is the con- 
tempt expressed by the Society for the use of 
the Abbey as a monument house of great men 
a very noble feeling. It is casting a slight upon 
associations which are bound up with much 
of what is great in the history of England; it 
may have been a mistake to begin with, but 
we cannot sweep away all these associations at 
the bidding of .a society of dlettanti. How- 
ever, we quite concur in the opinion expressed 
in the pamphlet, that as we have at least the 
interior structure of Westminster Abbey left 
to us as a genuine Medizval work, let us 
keep that untouched, and confine all opera- 
tions strictly to necessary repair and cleaning. 
So far we are with the Society; and if any- 
thing further than that is intended, it ought 
not to be. 








HE question of “betterment” came 
before the House of Commons at the 
beginning of the week on the third reading 
of the London Improvements Bill, which 
deals with the approaches to the Tower 
Bridge and Vauxhall Bridge. A majority of 
the Select Committee, which investigated 
this Bill, sanctioned the principle of better- 
ment, and the House of Commons have also 
agreed to it, so far as this Bill is concerned. 
But the President of the Local Government 
Board has practically invited the House of 
Lords Committee, which will have to 
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consider the Bill, to reject the new step. 
It was admitted that some of the mem- 
bers of the Committee did not approach 
the question with open minds, being, 
in fact, as Metropolitan members, pledged 
to support it. But he urged that if any 
injustice had been done it could be remedied 
‘in another place.” And he further appealed 
to the House to follow the usual practice, and 
not interfere with decisions of a Select Com- 
mittee. Thus, though the House sanctioned 
the principle of betterment in this case, it 
can hardly be said to have sanctioned it as a 
general principle. We have over and over 
again stated that if this principle is to be 
used in one place it should apply to every 
locality, and that it should be sanctioned by 
the House of Commons as a general principle 
applicable to the whole of England, if it is to 
be sanctioned at all. 





§ tae Church of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, 
which has been undergoing restoration 
at the hands of Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., was 
reopened to the public on Saturday, June 24. 
This church, from its position in a “close,” 
behind houses cn the north side of Bishops- 
gate, may not be so well known as some of 
the City churches, and there is no doubt 
that the exterior gives but little promise of 
the interesting interior, but once within its 
walls the value of a visit becomes evident. 
The monuments are not only numerous, but 
many of them of artistic and great historical 
interest. The origin of what appear to be 
double naves of almost equal width does not 
at once appear, but the aisle to the north 
was originally the nuns’ church or choir in 
connection with the Priory of St. Helen, 
which occupied ground to the north of the 
present church, and which is now the site of 
the Hall of the Leathersellers’ Company. 
This portion of the existing building is 
noticeable for its series of squints converging 
on the altar from the exterior; the doorway 
in the north wall is also in existence, 
together with two aumbries in which the 
sacred vessels were kept. The church is 
undoubtedly one of the most ancient in 
the City, and the foundation is lost in 
the uncertainty of antiquity, though it is 
supposed that in the fourth century 
a Christian church was built by the Emperor 
Constantine and dedicated to the memory of 
his mother Helena on the site of a Pagan 
temple. The styles in which it is built are 
various, and denote many alterations and 
additions from century to century. The 
lancet windows are probably the work of the 
first twenty years of the thirteenth century, 
whilst the two eastern chapels are of the 
time of Adam Francis, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1354. The church has been added 
to from time to time, and the date 1633, 
which appears on the key-stone of the 
south door, marks the date of work which 
is said to have been done by Inigo Jones; to 
him also are ascribed the porch doors, 
the former pewing, altar-piece, and com- 
munion rails. The pulpit and sounding-board, 
both of them interesting pieces of work, are 
probably of an earlier date. The list of 
monuments is a long one, but amongst others 
appears the names of Alderman Jhon 
Robinson, 1599; Alderman Hugh Pemberton, 
1500; Mr. Francis Bancroft, 1727; Captain 
Martin Bond, 1588; Sir Thomas Gresham, 
1579; Sir Andrew Judde, 1558; Sir William 
Pickering, 1574; Sir John Crosby, 1476; and 
the tomb of Sir John de Oteswich and 
his wife, which was removed from the 
Church of St. Martin, Outwich, in 1874. 
The restorations which have just been 
completed include sundry constructional 
work to the walls, the lowering of the church 
floor to the original level, and the restora- 
tion of the ancient roofs and the turret. 
Rearrangement of the pulpit, choir-stalls, and 
font, also became necessary, and the pro- 
vision of a chancel screen with side screens, 
The rearrangement of the eastern chapels 
has also been carried out, so that occasional 
Services can be held there. The new 


piece of work on completion, and the 
extension of the choir-stalls has been ably 
treated. The only blots on an otherwise 
most interesting interior are the roof to the 
chantry, and the enclosures to the staircase 
of the west turret. These will doubtless 
receive attention in the future. The church 
in its present condition will well repay a 
visit, and we understand that during the 
week it is open for visitors between the hours 
of 11 and 3.30 oclock. 





ONCURRENTLY with some repairs 
that are being executed by Messrs. 
Dove Brothers, contractors, a faculty has 
been granted for removal of bodies from 
beneath the floor of St. Botolph’s, Alders- 
gate, where, it was stated in evidence, are at 
least 100 coffins exposed to view, in two 
vaults, with others below, and a_ large 
quantity of human remains outside the 
vaults, buried without coffins under the 
flooring. The present church was rebuilt, 
for the most part, in pursuance of 
26 Geo. II., c. 94, on the site of one which 
had escaped from the Great Fire, and of 
which we published a view, on May 2, 1885, 
after the print by West and Toms, of 1737. 
The church has a mean exterior, except the 
east front, which is merely a screen wall, 
erected in 1831 (when the front was 
set back 8 ft.), in Roman cement, having 
a pediment with four attached Ionic 
columns placed in couples upon a high 
plinth, and having between them a large 
Palladian window. The three east windows 
are by James Pierson, 1788. Eight new 
windows, of stained glass, were executed by 
Messrs. Ward & Hughes, and unveiled on 
St. Botolph’s Day, 1886. The church is one 
of the four of its dedication that stood by the 
old City gates, and it formerly belonged to 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand collegiate church, with 
which it was annexed by Henry VII., and 
still appertains, to Westminster Abbey. The 
Vestry opened the churchyard to the public 
on October 28, 1880. Since enlarged by the 
addition, seven years later, of Christ Church 
burial ground, and (in 1888) of St. Leonard’s, 
Foster-lane, graveyard, it forms a very 
favourite resort. The west end of St. 
Botolph’s has recently been cleared of some 
adjoining houses; but the new Post Office 
buildings on the Angel and Bull-and-Mouth 
streets site quite overshadow the whole 
south side of the recreation ground, which 
lies over the old City ditch. The south 
boundary wall, built for the most part of 
ancient rubble masonry, stands upon the 
Wall of London, discovered in excavating for 
the new Government Offices. Of that 
portion of the wall, being Roman work, we: 
gave a detailed account, with sectional view, 
on May 5, 1888. 





E have before us Dr. Maclean Wilson's 

Report to the Local Government 
Board on an inquiry into a very fatal out- 
break of diphtheria at Breedy Butts Farm, 
Thornton, in the Fylde. Rural Sanitary Dis- 
trict. The examination into the condition of 
premises and land (as apart from the purely 
medical inquiry) turned partly on the sani- 
tary condition of the school attended by the 
children of the district, partly on that of the 
Breedy Butts Farm and its site and sur- 
roundings. In regard to the school we 
are told that during the whole of last year 
there was a serious nuisance affecting the 
premises. A ditch runs along the opposite 
side of the road which bounds the boys’ play- 
ground, crosses the road close beside the 
school gate, and then runs by the side of the 
master’s garden into a dyke or stream which 
continues its course by the side of the 
garden. Thus the ditch and the dyke 
together surround the school grounds on 
three sides and at a distance of a few yards 
from the school buildings. That part of the 
ditch near the boys’ playground is covered 
over, the rest is open. 


‘‘Some soo yards above the school the ditch 





chancel screen in oak bids fair to be a fine 


receives a drain from a slaughter-house, and fre- 








quently last year blood and filth from this drain 
could be seen flowing past the _ school-house. 
During the summer months this caused so great a 
nuisance that the schoolmaster complained to the 
sanitary inspector, and a notice of abatement was 
served on the owner of the slaughter-house. The 
inspector tells me a cesspit was made for the 
slaughter-house drain, but the overflow from the 
cesspit was connected with the school ditch, and the 
nuisance still recurs, though less frequently. 

The school closets are also very defective. They 
are privies; one for the boys and another for the 
girls, both emptying into one covered midden, which 
at the time of my visit had evidently not been 
cleaned out for some time. Besides, a surface drain 
from the girls’ playground runs into the covered 
midden, and the floor of the boys’ privy is saturated 
with moisture, which evidently soaks through from 
the midden.” 


In the farmhouse the case was worse. 
Two yards from the house is a pump-well 
12 or 15 ft. in depth. Five feet from this 
well is a cesspool made from an old 
petroleum barrel with a backing of loosely- 
built bricks. At present the cesspool is half- 
full of semi-solid filth, and many of the 
barrel staves are loose and one or two have 
fallen into the cavity. Two drains from 
trapped gullies, one on either side of the 
well, and within 6 ft. of it, run into the cess- 
pool. The following extract from the report 
shows the ultimate result of the water 
difficulty—one of the most serious in many a 
rural neighbourhood :— 


‘‘ The survivors say that the pump was out of 
repair, and the water used for all household purposes 
from last August to December was taken from a 
rainwater tank, which stands at the back of the 
house on a brick foundation, and stores the rain- 
water from the house roof. In December the 
sanitary officials found this tank, which is of wood 
and uncovered, in a dirty state and containing a 
considerable amount of filthy sediment. They 
condemned the water as showing signs of serious 
pollution and as unfit for use. Since then water 
has been carried from a neighbour's house a quarter 
of a mile away, and I am told that the amount 
required by the five remaining persons has only 
been on an average two pailfuls in three days. 

It is doubtful if the well at the back door was not 
sometimes resorted to during last autumn, for one 
of the farm-servants volunteered the information that 
the pump could be got to work by pouring water 
into it. 

At the time of my visit the whole house and 
premises, the persons of the survivors, and the 
animals in the farm buildings, were in a dirty con- 
dition, and I am informed that this was the case 
last autumn at the time of the outbreak of 
diphtheria.” 





5 lee report on the Health of Liverpool 
' for 1892, issued by Dr. Taylor, Medical 
Officer of Health for the City and Port, is 
mainly occupied with subjects which are 
purely medical, and therefore out of our 
province. The Report chronicles the erection 
of a new mortuary, on a site near the old 
mortuary at the Prince’s Dock. A very 
extensive inspection of street houses appears 
to be carried on, and it is noteworthy that 
the proportion of houses reported as “ clean” 
seems to be on the increase in comparison 
with the number reported ‘‘dirty.” Injthe 
cases of court and alley examinations, 
where the aim has been to keep the courts 
and alleys uniformly ‘clean, throughout the 
week, the district inspectors have been 
instructed that every tenant in each court is 
to be held responsible for the cleanliness of 
the court for one week ; the inspector records 
in his visiting book whose turn it is, and 
informs that tenant. This seems to have 
worked well, but is there legal power to 
enforce the acceptance of this system 
by the tenants? There is power, of 
course, to fine for an insanitary condition 
of the premises, but we should think that the 
rule of making each tenant responsible in turn 
is only an amicable arrangement, which could 
not be enforced. It would be as well for any 
local authorities who may think of imitating 
the system to be sure of their powers. first. 
The magistrate, we are ‘informed, has 
rendered great help to the medical depart- 
ment by imposing a small fine in each case 
in which a prosecution was necessary. ‘As 


a consequence there is a marked improve- 
ment in the condition of the courts, and also 
in the apparent willingness of people to 
cleanse them.” 


A map of Liverpool, ‘on 
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which the position of typhus and typhoid 
cases is shown by blue and red spots, is of 
practical interest. We observe that the 
typhoid cases, almost without exception, 
are in narrow streets; only one or two are 
marked in wide and main thoroughfares. 
diye case of the London County Council 
v. Lawrance & Sons, which was 
decided by a special court of three judges of 
the Queen’s Bench Division last week, is one} 
of much interest and of some importance. 
It was an appeal against the decision of a 
magistrate who had refused to commit the 
respondents under section eighty-five of the 
Metropolis Local Government Act, 1862, 
which enacts that the walis of a building 
erected in a new street shall not be carried 
beyond a height equal to the distance 
between the wall and the opposite side. 
The house as to which the question arose 
fronted Kensington-road, and had one side 
in Kensington Court, which was admittedly 
a new street, and the magistrate held that 
the building did not fall within the words 
“erected in a new street.” The Queen’s 
Bench Division, however, were  unani- 
mously of a contrary opinion, and, 
therefore, it is laid down—so far as 
the case contains a principle—that if a 
corner house newly built has one side in 
a new street and another in an old one, it is 
a house “erected in a new street.” At the 
same time, the decision was largely a question 
of fact, and in order that it shall be applicable 
to other cases the facts must be the same. 
Tt is possible to conceive a house partly in 
two streets, yet having so small a part in the 
new street that it might be doubtful if it 
could reasonably be considered to be eretted 
in a new street. It is obvious that the 
decision may have curious consequences, 
since the new street might well be so small 
that the corner house might be lower than all 
the other houses in the main street. 
* hee Municipality ot Rome _ have 
lately placed an inscribed marble 
slab upon the front of the Palazzo Verospi, 
in Rome, where the Shelleys lived for 
some months, in 1819, and where in June 
of that year their son William died. 
In a letter to Peacock (March 23) Shelley 
describes the Baths as they were then, 
the ruins standing amidst a_ luxuriant 
growth of plants and flowers. It is intended, 
further, to place a bronze wreath upon his 
tomb in the Protestant cemetery, and many 
distinguished persons were invited to take 
part in these ceremonies. Of the memorial 
to the poet, designed by Mr. Onslow Ford, 
which was recently deposited at University 
College, Oxford, we gave a description in 
our article upon “ Royal Academy Sculpture,” 
of May 28, last year. We hear, too, that a 
bust of Haydn has been placed in the garden 
of the house in the ‘Haydngasse, Vienna, 
which Haydn purchased in 1793, and where 
he composed “The Seasons” and “The 
Creation.” The house, it is stated, remains 
in its original condition, and has not under- 
gone more than certain pecessary repairs, 
On first coming to London Haydn lodged at 
Bland’s music shop, No. 45, High Holborn, 
where now stand§ the First Avenue Hotel ; 
he also lodged in Great Pulteney-street, Soho 
(No. 33, then John Broadwood’s), and at No. 
1, Bury-street, St. James’s, in which latter 
street, at No. 35, Mendelssohn lived in the 
autumn of 1835. 











HE work of the Home Arts and In- 
dustries Association has been brought 
forward in an interesting way by the ex- 
hibition, which was held from the 22nd 
to the 26th of June, in the Albert Hall. 
The work of the Association, now be- 
coming. well known, aims at amalga- 


mating and systematising the scattered work 
of the various craft classes which have 
sprung up recently in all parts of the 
country, more with a view to interesting 





the youth of the populace and giving 
them interest in industries that may be 
carried on at’ home than to _ produce 
art work of avery high order. The 
work on the part of teacher and taught 
is almost entirely voluntary and honorary, 
and is liable to interruption from numerous 
causes. The report of the Association is 
interesting, and comments upon the effect 
that may be expected if the County 
Councils take action in the direction of 
technical education It also publishes ex- 
tracts from the reports of numerous classes 
held in connexion with the Association in all 
parts of the country. Amongst these appear 
the schools held at Balmoral Castle and 
Sandringham under the _ patronage of 
the Queen and the Princess of Wales. 
The efforts of the Association to bring the 
work of all scattered schools under the in- 
fluence of really artistic control cannot be too 
highly commended. The recent exhibition 
occupied the whole of the upper gallery of 
the Albert Hall, and here in groups appeared 
the work of the different schools. The 
quality of the work differed largely, owing to 
the difference in the general intelligence of 
the workers and the instruction under which 
the work has been produced, and in criticis- 
ing the exhibition we feel that this should 
not be lost sight of. The work of the 
Chiswick School of Arts and Crafts, and 
the Keswick School of Industries was 
of a refined character. The Ruskin Linen 
Industry of Keswick also can hardly be 
treated asthe work of amateurs. On the 
other hand there was a large amount of 
work which was very interesting and sugges- 
tive of pleasure on the part of the worker. 
The carved work in hardwood of the school 
at Sandback showed considerable vigour in its 
treatment, and had doubtless been designed 
and carried out under the supervision of 
someone with a feeling for this style of 
work. An additional interest was added 
to the exhibition by an increase in the 
number of practical demonstrations, such as 
weaving pottery work, leather embossing, 
&c. We wish the Association every success 
in its work, the scope for which is amply 
demonstrated by the strength and weakness 
of the present exhibition. 





N Friday evening, the 23rd ult., the annual 
conversaztone of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers was held at the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours. 
The guests were received by the President 
and Miss Preece. Among those present 
were Lord Kelvin, Lord Russell, Professor 
Carey Foster, Professor Kennedy, Professor 
Hughes, Professor Thompson, Professor 
Perry, Dr. Hopkinson, Mr. Esson, Mr. 
Mordey, Mr. Crompton, Mr. Hammond, Mr. 
Ince, Mr. Ferranti, Mr. MHarrison, Mr. 
Madgen, Mr. Dobson, and Mr. Erskine. 
Electrical engineers seem to shun the electric 
light in their hours of leisure. The White- 
hall is one of the few clubs of any size that 
is still lit with gas, and on the 23rd the 
heat became almost intolerable from the 
same cause. The band of the Royal Horse 
Guards, under the direction of Mr. Godfrey, 
performed an excellent programme of music 
during the evening. 





E may recommend to our friends who 

are so displeased with the Institute 

of Architects for meddling with architectural 
education the account in another column of 
the proceedings at the Congress of French 
Architects at Paris, and the prominent 
place given to the question of the establish- 
ment of provincial schools of architecture 
and to the establishment of a national system 
of architectural education. The critics of the 
Institute speak of that body as if it were 
doing an absurd and unheard-of thing in 
attempting to meddle with architectural edu- 
cation ; as if, in fact, it were a kind of modern 
insanity. The whole French profession 





of architecture, at all events, seem to be just 


Institute, and worse, they are likely to be 
aided and abetted by the Government, 
according to the promises of that Philistine 
official M. Chas. Yriarte, who represented 
at the Congress the Department of Public 


Instruction, and who of course must be 
supposed henceforth to be entirely without 
sympathy with or knowledge of art, in spite 
of the apparent testimony of his writings to 
the contrary. 


en 
LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE most important event of the month for 
our. readers has been the congress of French 
architects, which however is reported separately, 
and which we may therefore pass over in this 
place with merely a reference. — 

Last year we mentioned the interest aroused by 
the exhibition of the works of Raffet ; and it was 
natura! that the idea should occur of following up 
this by an exhibition of the drawings of Charlet 
the predecessor of Raffet in a somewhat similar 
style (though not nearly equal to him), and who 
also illustrated the career and battles of Napoléon. 
The exhibition, in the Galerie Durand Ruel, 
included also a model for a monument to Charlet 
by M. Charpentier, consisting of a bust of the 
artist on a column, against which a soldier 
leans, looking at a Paris gamin playing at the 
base ; a treatment very symbolical of the work of 
Charlet. As to that work itself, it is a little 
demodée to-day. The drawing of Charlet was 
careless, the tone and style of his colouring 
commonplace, and he looks much worse in his 
original work than in lithographs. Nevertheless 
the collection is interesting as a whole, and forms 
a characteristic record of an epoch already far 
behind us. 

The exhibition of the portraits of writers and 
journalists of the day has been a formidable rival to 
the Charlet exhibition. More than one hundred 
portraits have been collected by M. Georges Petit. 
Among them are five portraits by MM. Bonnat 
(Victor Hugo, Dumas /7/s, &c.) ; a portrait of 
Baudelaire by Deroy; that of Theodore de 
Banville, by Dehodencq; that of Feydeau, by 
Ricard; Edmund About, by Baudry; Henri 
Rochefort, by Courbet ; Yves Guyot, by Roll ; 
Alfred de Musset, by Eugéne Lamy; Charles 
Yriarte, by Weerts; Antonin Proust, by Manet, 
&c. In sculpture also there is an admirable bust 
of M. Vacquerie by Dalou. The exhibition 1s 
really curious and interesting both in an artistic 
and historic sense. 

The Superior Council of the Academie des 
Beaux-Arts has awarded the Prix de Paris and the 
Bourses des Voyage. The Prix de Paris has been 
given to M. Orange, author of the picture, ‘* Les 
Défenseurs de Saragosse,” exhibited in the Salon 
of the Champs Elysées. Three Bourses de Voyage 
have been awarded to sculptors, three to painters, 
and two to architects. These last have been 
given to MM. Edouard Bauhain and Jules 
Godefroy, authors (in collaboration) of the 
restoration of the Chateau de Rochefoucauld, 
and to M. Paul Normand, author of ‘* Une Gare 
Centrale” and ‘* Une Villa.” 

According to annual custom, the ‘‘envois de 
Rome” have been exhibited at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. We have on former occasions 
lamented the insufficient and one-sided line of 
study of the pupils of the Ecole, a defect which 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts itself recognises in 
its annual reports, and we can only repeat the 
same criticism again, with an exception in favour 
of the ‘‘ Enfant Prodigue” of M. Desvambez, 
and of which the style and method are broad and 
sound. This work of a student, which parti- 
cularly attracted us, reveals a true artistic 
temperament and promises much for the future. 
On the other hand, MM. Lavally, Laurent, and 
Thys have made no progress ; and sculpture is in 
an equally feeble state. The ‘* Legende et le 
Passé,” by M. Convers, is a very vague con- 
ception, and the ‘‘ Orphée” of M. Gasq is 
merely an academical figure. 

There is really more progress among the archi- 
tectural studies than anywhere else, there is at 
least evidence of real learning. The ‘‘ Restauration 
du Panthéon de Rome” by M. Chédanne (a 
fourth year student) is a very important work both 
in an artistic and an archeological sense. M. 
Sortais (third year) has exhibited an interesting 
collection of drawings, among which may be 
especially mentioned his temple of Vesta at 
Tivoli. M. Pontremoli (second year) also shows 
a good collection of work, including drawings of 
the Temple of Hercules at Cori, the Bevilacqua 





as insane on this point as the English. 


palace at Verona, and the tomb of Mazzio at 
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Florence. We must also make special mention | 
of the drawings of M. Eustache (first year) of the 
Temple of Concord and the Tomb of the Scipios. 

There is not much artistic news at this time of 
year. We may announce that, according to 
several journals, M. Saglio is to be appointed 
curator of the Cluny Museum. M. Saglio, who is 
is at present curator of ‘* Objet d’Arts” of the 
Medizval, Renaissance, and Modern periods at 
the Louvre, is a very learned archzologist, and if 
he is actually appointed, the choice will be 
unanimously applauded. 

We have to record the death of M. Contamin, 
consulting engineer to the Nord Railway Com- 
pany, whose name was in everyone’s mouth at the 
time of the works for the 1889 exhibition., M. 
Contamin, who had been a professor at the Ecole 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures, was appointed 
engineer-in-chief of metallic structures on the 
Champ de Mars in 1889, and the labour and 
responsibility of the post, which he filled for two 
years, told severely on his health, and he never 
entirely recovered the strain. He has died com- 
paratively young, a victim to professional duty. 
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THE PICTURESQUE IN CHIMNEYS. 


IT seems a strange thing that, since the intro- 
duction of coal as fuel, little, if anything, has been 
done, in the way of developing the artistic arrange- 
ment of chimneys and chimney-pots. It would 
have naturally occurred to the mind that the 
increased. want of space for flues, for heating 
apparatus, for steam works, mills, &c., would have 
led to some architectural treatment corresponding 


make chimneys look like something else—hence 
the tall factory chimney became a smoking 
column, or was concealed within a starved- 
looking campanile, whereas, in mansions, the 
chimney-pots became vases, and, in a house in 
the neighbourhood of Newcastle, we remember 
seeing nymphs holding up these 
vases, the smoke from which had 
blackened their noses and faces 
in such a manner as to make the 
goddesses bear a striking re- 
semblance to chimney-sweeps, 
showing that ‘‘the truth will 
out,” try to conceal it as you may. 
(See fig 6.) 

Even in that remarkably fine 
building by Gandon, _ the 
Custom House at Dublin, a 
silly conceit was had recourse 
to—the chimney-pots are .all 
concealed behind great stone 
bath-shaped constructions, 

: which, when the smoke rises 

\ Near Nout out of. them, seem to suggest 

tor SOOUE™ to the mind vast tureens of Irish 
stew. Now, it seems to us that 
if, when coal came into general use, the difficulty 


had been boldly grappled with, we in England 


























to these various requirements. So far, however, 
from this having been the case, it is precisely in 
those countries which have retained the old use 
of wood fuel that we find original and artistic 











developments of chimneys and their terminations, 
whereas, wherever coal has come to be used, 
anything like an artistic development of the 
chimney seems to have been abandoned. 

Amongst our sketches, Nos. 7, 8, 9 represent 
chimney terminations from Wiirzburg and 
Zellingen, in Bavaria. They probably date no 
further back than the last century, and are 
constructed of tile, brick, and mortar. There 


are almost endless varieties of this kind of 


chimney-cap to be found in. Germany, and they 
serve to show how a perfectly common-sense 
treatment of the means to meet an architectural 
demand always looks well, when there is no 
attempt to conceal the object, or make it look like 
something else ; and the reason why, in England, 
the attempt to construct something artistic for 
coal smoke has been such a complete failure is, 
that when coal came to be burnt as ordinary fuel, 
the so-called classical style had become com- 
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the old domestic architecture of this country 
offers such magnificent examples of the treatment 
of chimneys. Nothing on the Continent comes 
anywhere near our great Tudor stacks, such as 
one sees at East Basham in Norfolk, Sutton 
Place in Surrey, Hengrave in Suffolk, &c. 
(See Fig. 1.) In all our great Tudor man- 
sions, the chimneys are not only ornamen- 
tally treated, but are the most ornate features 
of the whole building. Everything, in fact, 
was done to accentuate them, so much 
so that they are often four or five times as large as 
there was any necessity for, showing that the 
architects and builders of the day, so far from 
regarding the chimney as a difficulty,, often fell 
into exaggeration and exuberance in designing 
these objects, and even in farm-houses and 
cottages, where a plain and simple treatment was 
necessary, what striking features the chimneys and 
chimney stacks present! Look, for imstance, at 
the group Fig. 3, which crowns the roof of a 
farm house between Harrow and Pinner, those 
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upon a cottage at Harefield, ne 4, or even where, 
> as at the backs of Magdalen College, Fig. 2, and 


the Charter-house, Fig. 5, they would seem to be 
built at random, just wherever they were wanted, 
what strikingly picturesque groups they form! It 
does not seem to matter much whether they are 
costly structures erected of cut brick or ashlar 
stone, whether they are rough brick work, com- 
mon rubble, or tile and plaster, they are. ray 
picturesque and pleasant to the eye. It may 
said: ‘* Yes, this is all very well, but these good 
men had no factory chimneys or great kilns to 
deal with.” But we may see from the treatment 
of the kiln, over the bakehouse, or kitchen of the 
: | ce | Abbey of Seligenthal in Bavaria (see fig. 
pletely established, and architects and builders, | might have hit upon some development which|10), or that given by M. . Viollet-le-Duc 
looking in vain amongst their Greek temples to} would have sujplied the want in an artistic from the Abbey of Marmoutier, that th 
find any- models for what they wanted, tried to| mariner,. We are led to this supposition because | would have been quite capable of grappling 
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with the difficulty in a_ bold, 
straightforward way, without at- 
tempting to make these features 
simulate columns or campanile. 

Now the only good feature in 
the way of a chimney termination 
which the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century men have 
handed down to us is the old- 
fashioned red chimney-pot, which 
is really thoroughly good in its 
way; probably it was the most 
natural and most simple way of 
meeting a difficulty. It is pleasing 
in form and good in colour, and 
does not ape at being something 
else than it really is, and we can- 
not help expressing a regret that 
it is now too often given up for 
those white terra-cotta pots which, 
when they are new, are of a most 
unpleasant colour — closely re- 
sembling underdone pie-crust, and 
when they have been up a few 
months, look simply shabby and 
dirty, whereas, the old-fashioned red pot keeps its 
colour well, and its ruddy hue tells out pleasantly 
against the sky. We do not thank the modern 
builder for his ‘*improvements,” and, of course, 
the tin and iron abominations, which are set up to 
os smoky chimneys, are most unnecessarily 
ugly. 

It is also a very great question whether the 
modern arrangement of flues and chimneys, 
bringing them all up together in stacks between 
the houses, is advisable. Chimneys ought to be 
allowed to go where they want to go; they are 
very like pigs; you can drive these animals the 
way they want to go, but it is very difficult to get 
them to run in any other direction, and, in all 
aw the extraordinary ingenuity displayed 

y the modern builder.in trying to make his 
chimneys take up unnatural positions, too often 
results not only in an unpicturesque appearance, 
but in that great nuisance, smoke! It is a 
question, also, whether the practice of pro- 
jecting the chimney-breast zo the house is a 
good one ; it has some advantages, no doubt, but 
they are more than balanced by its inconveniences. 
In the first place it is decidedly ugly, as it cuts 
into the ceiling and walls of a room in a most 
awkward manner, but this is nothing to its incon- 
venience. In a country like this, where people 
change their place of residence about every three 
years (we believe statistical returns prove ‘‘re- 
movals” to be even more frequent), it is of 
great importance that the form and plan of 
rooms should be as simple as possible, and 
angles, projections, nooks, and corners should 
as much as possible be avoided; now these 
projecting chimney - breasts create four un- 
necessary angles in every room, leaving two 
shallow recesses on either side, and it is impossible 
for anyone who has not had the painful experi- 
ence of many ‘‘moves” to realise the trouble 
which these shallow recesses give one. In the 
library they are either too small for the bookcases 
or they are just too large, and in the one difficulty 








the book-cases have to be cut, whereas in the 
other two little nooks are left where dust and 
dirt accumulate. In the dining-room, the side- 
board never by any chance fits one of them, and 
the same ill success meets any attempt to make 


‘them accommodate drawing-room furniture. 


Carpets have to be cut into or patched to fit them, | 
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Magdalen College, Oxford. 


and the angles formed on the ceiling form 
excellent accommodation for spiders. One 
advantage in projecting the ‘‘ breast” outwards is 
that it can when only required to serve for the 
flues of upper stories be corbelled out. At Treves, 
in Germany, the chimneys of many of the 
Medizval houses are carried up the centre of the 
front gable, and supported upon a bold corbel 
over the shop front ; Fig. 11 is an example which 
dates evidently from the fourteenth century. 

The eighteenth century architects were rather 
fond of carrying their chimney flues over the 
arches of windows. Fig. 12 is an example taken 
from an Adams house at Edinburgh. The 
practice is scarcely one to be recommended, 
though at times it may be dictated by convenience 
and necessity. . 

Whether we shall ever see the tall factory 
chimney rendered beautiful is a very doubtful 
matter. Had the thing been taken up from the 
first and wrestled with in its infancy something 
might and probably would have resulted from the 
attempt ; but it is very difficult to convert an old 
hardened sinner who has been his own master 
all through a long, ill-spent life. The attempt 
ought, however, to be made in an _ honest, 
straightforward manner, treating the ugly monster 
as a ¢chiminey, and not as a tower, column, or 
minaret. Surely some development of the old 
designs which have given us such beautiful objects 
as the old Tudor stacks and the monastic kitchen 
chimneys ought to result in at any rate something 
less ugly than what we are in the habit of seeing 
done. H. W. B. 


— —-« 
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THE CONGRESS OF FRENCH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE twenty-first session opened at a quarter to 
three on Monday, June 19, at the Hémicycle of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, under the presidency of 
M. Daumet, the president of the Société Centrale 
des Architectes Francais, assisted by MM. 
Guadet and Achille Hermant, vice-presidents of 
the Société Centrale, and MM. Roux, Boileau, 
and Poupinel, secretaries of the same Société. 
M. Daumet referred, in his opening remarks, to 
the feelings of concord and unity which alone 
could enable the architects to contend against the 
competition of those who were not worthy of the 
name ; and he indicated as a bounden duty of the 
Congress, to settle the question of district schools 
and architectural education in the provinces. 

The correspondence read included a letter from 
the Comte de Suzor, of St. Petersburg, giving 
some interesting details as to the Congress of 
Russian Architects recently held in conjunction 
with the artistic and technical exhibitions there, 
which had proved also a commercial success, 
owing to the presence of the Czar and of 
numerous visitors. A letter was also read from 
an architect of Saint-Dré (Vosges) describing the 
unhappy situation in which the architects of the 
Departments were placed by the parasites of the 
profession. 

M. Daumet announced as presidents of the 
ensuing sittings, M. Lenoir, delegate from the 
Architectural Society of Nantes; M. Jasson, 
delegate from the Society of Nancy; M. 
Journoud, delegate from the Society of Lyons; 
M. G. Harmand, advocate in the Court of Appeal 
of Paris ; M. Mondet, delegate of -the Society of 
Bourdeaux ; and M. Batigny, president of the 
Society of Lille. 

There followed next. the reading of two com: 
munications by M. Lucas, one on ‘* La Propriété 
Artistique des (Euvres d’Architecture,” in reference 





to the International Congress held at Milan in 
1892 ; the other on Antwerp and ‘‘ L’Archéologie 
en Belgique,” in reference to the Historic and 
Archzeological Congress held at Antwerp in the 
same year. After the reading of these, the mem- 
bers of the Congress were divided. into four com- 
mitttees, of ‘‘ Enseignement de | Architecture,” 
**Concours Publiques,” ‘*‘ Hygiene,” and ‘*‘ Eco- 
nomie Sociale.” _M. Daumet — subsequently 
announcec that the Duc d’Aumale had authorised 
the throwing open of the Chateau of Chantilly to 
the members of the Congress on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, the 21st. The sitting was adjourned 
at half-past four. 

The second sitting was held on Tuesday, June 
20, at 2.30 p.m., at the Amphithéatre de Con- 
struction in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts (at a 
temperature of 30 deg. Centigrade in the shade). 
M. Achille Hermant, in the name of M. Daumet, 
invited M. Lenoir to preside on this occasion. 

M. Lenoir then introduced to the meeting 


| M. Fournereau, and after speaking warmly in 


commendation of his work, called upon him to 
read the paper announced in the programme, 
‘*Explorations Artistiquesa Travers |’ Indo-Chine,” 
where he had gone in pursuance of a Government 
Commission, set on foot partly at the instance of 
M. Charles Garnier. M. Fournereau, who holds 
a position in connexion with the library of the 
cole des Beaux-Arts, after having recalled the 
origin of the introduction of the Khmer archi- 
tecture at Siam by the Brahmins who came from 
the south of India, then, with the assistance of 
the oxyhydrogen lantern, led the spectators, 
as it were, through the ancient capitals of 
the kingdom of Siam, now a set of 
ruins covered with Juxuriant vegetation ; 
Sokothai, Sanghalok, Phit-sanulok, Ayuthia, &c., 
from which he has brought back many details 
illustrating the artistic genius of the people in 
sculpture and architecture. The lecturer then 
went into the methods of construction employed 
at Siam, and went through the various elements 
of construction which went to make up the 
existing Siamese habitation ; houses floating on 
rafts, houses of Siamese nobility, palaces of the 
kings, and lastly the remarkable pagodas of 
Bangkok. In the course of his lecture M. 
Fournereau gave some curious information in 
regard the influence of the belief in spirits and 
tutelary deities, and their relation to the 
ceremonies gone into in commencing a new 
building. Thirty-eight pictures were shown in 
the course of the lecture, those relative to sacred 
buildings and to the rite of a royal cremation 
especially exciting the interest of the audience. 

Among the results of the Fournereau mission 
may be mentioned the presence in the Salon of 
1893 of a number of plans and more than six 
hundred photographs, the material for a large 
original work on Indo-China. 

‘The Chairman, in thanking the lecturer, assured 
him of the interest of the meeting and of the 
Société Centrale in the publication of his work, 
which will be dedicated to M. Charles Garnier. 
The Chairman then called on M. Léon Langlois, 
member of the Société des Ingénieurs Civils, who 
had already, in a paper read before that Société, 
gone into the subject of a ‘‘ Théorie des Fermes a 
pied Encastrés.” A black-board, covered with 
numerous figures, illustrated the rapid exposition 
made by the lecturer on the general advantages 
which that essential modification brought about in 
‘‘Charpente métallique,” on the economy 
resulting from the employment of trellis piers 
instead of columns, and the greater stability of the 
former. The Chairman thanked M. Langlois for 
the precision and clearness with which he had 
stated this important technical question. The 
sitting was adjourned at a quarter to five. 

Many architects from the provinces went to the 
meeting at the Société Centrale, where the 
Committee on Architectural Education in the 
provinces was sitting, while in another room the 
Committee of the ‘‘ Caisse de Défense Mutuelle des 
Architectes” was sitting for the consideration of the 
question as to the fees to be paid for designs made 
but not carried out. These two meetings came to 
a close at 6 p.m. 

The sitting of Wednesday, the 21st, commenced 
at 2.30 at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. An interest- 
ing paper by M. Normand on ‘‘ Homeric Troy” 
according to the discoveries of Schliemann, sub- 
stituted for the paper promised by M. Ritter, who 
was too unwell to appear, was followed by the 
consideration of the subject of architectural 
education in the provinces and the formation of 
district schools. A plan for the constitution 
of stich. schools, suggested by. the ‘‘ Société 
Régionale des Architectes du Nord,” had been 
taken by the Société Centrale as the basis 
| for a report on the subject by all the local’ societies 
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of departments. Eighteen of these societies had 
sent in reports. Ten of them—the societies of 
Bordeaux, Bourges, Angers, Blois, Valence, 
Beauvais, Nantes, Reims, Toulouse, and Grenoble, 
supported, with some variations of detail, the 
scheme of the Société Centrale. Lille had made 
a scheme of its own, drawn up by M. Carlos 
Batteur, in opposition to the Centrale scheme, 
and specially intended to represent the state of 
education in the department du Nord. Lyons 
demanded a less elevated but more practical and 
possible standard. Marseilles wished, in conse- 
quence of its distance from Paris, to which its 
pupils could not easily betake themselves, that 
the local school should be left free to act for 
itselfin the education ofarchitects. Lous-le-Saulnier 
demanded the creation of a small number of 
schools, in which theoretic instruction should 
be completed by attendance in the building 
‘*chantiers,” and in which this combined 
theoretical and practical instruction should lead 
up to the attainment of a diploma obligatory on 
all who would practise. Limoges took much the 
same view, but wished to await the result of the 
inquiries of an official commission charged with 
the organisation of education in the provinces. 
Nice demanded a compulsory minimum standard 
of acquirement, with a diploma to be conferred 
for this minimum, ‘‘et non une sorte de répro- 
duction de la deuxiéme classe d’Architecture de 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts.” Rouen contented itself 
with the idea of a secondary school with certifi- 
cates to students; and lastly Versailles, in con- 
sequence of its proximity to Paris, declined to 
take any special interest in the question of pro- 
vincial education. M. Guadet, who was com- 
missioned to report on the scheme, proposed the 
following resolutions :— 


1. That this Congress affirms again the necessity 
for the creation of provincial schools of architecture 
in France. 

2. That in the organisation of such local schools 
there should be the same programme of instruction 
for all, and the same direction of studies. 

3. That the studies carried on in local schools 
should be uniform with those carried on in the 
second class of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, in 
order that pupils who had passed them with success 
should be able, if they wished, to proceed direct to 
the first class of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

4. That the Minister of Instruction, aided by a 
special committee, should be requested to organise 
these’ schools. 


The discussion on these proposals was long and 
lively. M. Mondet, of Bordeaux, wished that the 
public departments should appoint no architects 
who had not passed with success through the 
local schools. M. Boileau wished to restrict the 
education to technical studies, leaving artistic 
study on one side, while M. Deménieux, on the 
other hand, wished for a much more complete 
artistic education. M. Ch. Lucas looked for the 
solution of the question in the development of 
the provincial schools already existing ; M. Achille 
Hermant thought that it must be a matter of 
experience, of experiment, and, in a word, of 
time ; M. Bauer thought that the special function 
of the provincial schools should be the re-instate- 
ment of the ancient schools of art in the provinces. 
Finally, after various observations from MM. 
Daumet, Deménieux, Boileau, and the reply of 
M. Guadet, the four resolutions were put to the 
vote and carried almost unanimously. 

A further resolution was proposed by M. Chas. 
Lucas in regard to the position which the future 
schools might occupy as furnishing a constituent 
element of the Universities which were to be 
created, and while agreeing with M. Daumet that 
there was plenty of time for that consideration, he 
recommended nevertheless that the local schools 
should be assimilated to the ‘‘ national” schools, 
and should bear that title, in order that students 
who had followed the course with success should 
have all possible advantages in the shortening of 
the time required for military service. 

The sitting was adjourned at 5 p.m., when the 
chairman, M. Batigny, announced that those 
mémbers who wished could have the opportunity 
of attending at 9 p.m. at the workshop of the 
Paris Gas. Company, to see some experiments 
in regard to the Ouer gas-burner. 

The Friday, the 23rd, (Thursday having been 
occupied by the excursion to Amiens) the morn- 
ing was devoted to the business of the ‘‘ Caisse 
de Defense Mutuelle,” under the presidency of 
M. Achille Hermant. At the afternoon sitting, 
held at the Hemicycle des Beaux-Arts at 2.30, 
under the presidency of M. Mondet, M. Lucas 
gave the results of the morning meeting. The 
*“C. D. M.,” which has been in operation for 
eight years, counts to-day 336 subscribing 
members, viz. :—175 Paris architects, 139 archi- 
tects of departments, and 22 allied societies. 


It has a _ reserve fund of 5,500 francs 
and 3,000 francs in hand, with an annual 
revenue of about 5,500 francs from subscrip- 
tions and other sources. It has_ studied 
and followed in 1892-3 twenty-two legal cases, 
and has expended since its formation 12,000 francs 
in law expenses. The Committee was re-elected 
with the addition of M. Degeorge of Paris and 
M. Lenoir of Nantes, in place of M. Joly of Paris, 
deceased, and M. Legendre, of Nantes, resigned. 
The obituary notice of M. Joly by M. Lucien 
Etienne followed, which was listened to with much 
interest. M. Guadet then gave an account, in 
the name of the Société Centrale, of the work of 
the Committee on public competitions, and the 
studies of that Committee with a view to the accep- 
tance ofa ‘*‘ Reglementation Générale des Concours 
Publiques.” A spirited discussion followed, in 
which MM. Roux, Ach. Hermant, A. Normand, 
Daumet, Deslignieres, and Ch. Lucas, took part, 
in the course of which reference was made to the 
unreasonable confusion in the public mind between 
premiums for competition and the regular fees of 
the architect in carrying out the work; to the 
often bad composition of juries in regard to 
technical knowledge ; the incompetence of public 
bodies, even in the great centres of population ; 
the rules of the Institute of British Architects in 
regard to competitions, &c. As the result of the 
discussion the meeting adopted unanimously, with 
the exception of one dissenting vote, the following 
resolutions :— 


1. That it is desirable that the Government 
should issue instructions to the various public bodies 
of the country in regard to the organisation of 
competitions. 

2. That it is equally desirable that the Govern- 
ment should create a permanent dureau, a kind of 
consultation committee, in regard to public com- 
petitions. 


The sitting was adjourned at 5 p.m. 


The last day (Saturday) of the Congress was 
one of the fullest, and included four meetings, 
the three first at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and 
the fourth at the Hétel Continental. At 10 a.m., 
M. Daumet in the chair, took place the reading 
of the following reports, (1) by M. Hardy, of the 
archzological section of the Congres des Sociétés 
Savants of 1893; (2) by M. Roget, of the section 
of Economic and Social Science of the same 
Congress ; (3) by M. Thalheimer, acting for M. 
Deménieux, on the seventeenth meeting of the 
Sociétés des Beaux-Arts of the Departments. 
M. Roux, the secretary, then gave a résumé of 
the proceedings of the Congress, and after M. 
Daumet had expressed his thanks to the readers 
of papers and to those members who had acted as 
guides to the monuments of Amiens, the sitting 
was terminated at 11.30 a.m. 

At I p.m. took place the distribution of 
**récompenses” in the Hemicycle des Beaux- 
Arts, under the presidency of M. Charles Yriarte, 
as delegate of the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Among those present on the platform were M. C. 
Garnier, M. Daumet, M. Guadet, and Mr. R. M. 
Hunt, who received many congratulations from 
his friends, on this occasion as well as at the 
banquet in the evening, on the distinction recently 
conferred on him by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The chairman, referring to the ques- 
tion of the creation of Local Schools of Architec- 
ture, promised that every attention should be 
given to the subject by the Government. 
M. Paul Sédille read a _ report on the 
‘* Recompenses”” awarded in Architecture and 
Jurisprudence, and M. Roux made a state- 
ment of the merits.of the students of the 
schools and the members of the ‘‘ personnel 
du batiment” to whom ‘‘ recompenses ” had been 
awarded. M. Yriarte then, amid the applause of 
the audience, delivered four medals, decorations 
awarded by the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, to the following foremen and workmen : 
M. Audier, mason; M. Dormel, locksmith ; 
M. Guénard, painter; and M. Suzanne, quarry- 
man. These were medals specially given by the 
State, apparently, under the approbation of the 
Société Centrale. The complete list of ‘‘ recom- 
penses” awarded by the Société to architects, 
students, and workmen, would occupy too much 
space here ; we can only mention the medals to 
architects given in the section of ‘‘ Architecture 
Privée,” of which grand medals (silver) were 
awarded to M. Girault, of Paris, M. Dupire- 
Rozan, of Roubaix, and M. Pascalon, of Lyons. 


The architectural jurisprudence medal was 
awarded to M. Lalanne, of Paris, and a medal 
was awarded to M. Nodet, of Paris, for ‘‘ Etudes 


sur les Monuments Frangais.” 
The meeting adjourned at 2.30 p.m. and at 
3.30 another meeting was opened in the same 





room, of the general assembly of Parisian 





and provincial members of the Société Centrale, 
presided over by M. Ach. Hermant. At this 
meeting it was resolved, in order to give effect to 
the resolutions voted at the Congress, that the 
resolutions in regard to architectural instruction in 
the provinces, and the establishment of local 
architectural schools, should be forwarded to all 
the provincial architectural societies with the 
request that their members should append their 
signature to them. In regard to the question of 
**Concours Publiques” it was agreed that the reso- 
lution adopted at the Congress should be forwarded 
to the ‘‘ Concours *’ Committee of the Société Cen- 
trale, with a request to that committee to prepare a 
** Code des Concours Publiques.” In the course of 
the discussion which followed, reference was 
again made to the ‘‘ Suggestions for the conduct 
of public competitions ” put forth by the Institute 
of British Architects. The meeting adjourned at 
5 p.m. 

Between the two meetings, visits were made by 
members of the Congress to the exhibition of the 
Envois de Rome, among which special attention 
was paid to M. Chédanne’s drawings of the 
restoration of the Pantheon, which were explained 
and commented on by their author and by M. 
Choisy. 

In the evening, at 7, took place the usual banquet 
at the Hétel Continental, at which M. Yriarte 
presided, assisted by M. Daumet, Mr. R. M. 
Hunt, Mr. H. Wallon (member of the Senate), 
M. Emile Trélat, &c. The menu-card was a 
remarkable design made for the occasion by 
M. Ch. Normaud //s, forming a kind of remi- 
niscence of the papers on Homeric Troy, the 
architecture of Siam, and the monuments of 
Amiens. After dinner M. Daumet proposed the 
health of the President of the Republic and of 
the guests, naming especially M. Yriarte and Mr. 
R. M. Hunt. M. Yriarte proposed the ‘* per- 
sonnel du batiment” and the workmen and 
apprentices who had received awards; M. 
Achille Hermant ‘“‘ The Architects of the 
Departments,” responded to by M. Mondet, 
President of the Bordeaux Society of Archi- 
tects. M. Guadet proposed the health of 
the ‘‘ lauréats” generally, wishing them plenty of 
work and health to carry it out, responded to by 
M. Pérrot, Director of the ‘* Ecole Normale 
Supérieure.” Finally M. Charles Lucas proposed 
the members of the Conseils Judiciaires (of the 
Société Centrale) and the Caisse de Defense 
Mutuelle, responded to by M. Albert Martin, 
member of the ‘* Ordre des Avocats de la Cour 
d’Appel ” of Paris. The proceedings terminated 
at II p.m., bringing this Congress to a close. 

We have some separate notes of some of the 
visits to important buildings made during the 
Congress, which we must defer till next week. 


——_++->_4_____—_ 


MEMORIAL BRASS, TEMPLE CHAPEL, TAUNTON, 

—A memorial brass, mounted upon polished 

English alabaster, has just been placed in 

Temple Chapel, Taunton, in memory of Thomas 

Sibly, B.A. The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter. 

GUIDE BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYs.—‘‘ Walks 
in the Ardennes,’”’ by Percy Lindley (London: 30, 

Fleet-street), is a small handbook (sold for sixpence) 
likely to be useful to holiday travellers in the 
picturesque and interesting Continental border-land 
known as the Ardennes. It is illustrated by J. F. 

Weedon, and contains sketches of picturesque 
buildings and scenery and quaintly - dressed 
peasants. The book is issued mainly in the interests 
of the Harwich and ‘‘ Hook of Holland” route of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company, and its title must 
not be taken too literally, for we are told at the out- 
set that ‘‘there are several ways of walking” in the 
Ardennes ; ‘‘ one is by dz/igence, which walks partly, 

trots partly, rests a good deal, and altogether is an 
easy, airy, old-fashioned, and economical way. of 
seeing this region of forest, rock, and river." Other 
ways of ‘‘ walking” are by steam-boat, by rail, by 
cycle, by sculling, and, finally, on foot. A great 
deal of useful information as to routes is contained 
in the book.—~—We_ have .received ‘‘ Milestone 
Guides”: Vol. II., Northern’ Section (London: 81, 

Carter-lane, E.C.). This is a handy little pocket 
volume for cyclists, pedestrians, or drivers, 
embracing the northern sections of roads leading 
from London. It is sold for a shilling, and shows 
progressively various routes to the North, the 
Midland, and Eastern Counties, North Wales, and 
the West of England, the distance from point to 
point being given in miles and furlongs, A very 
useful feature of the book is that care has been taken 
to give information as to hotel and other accommo- 
dation on the line of route. . The left-hand pages 
are devoted to the routes, and the right-hand pages 
are left blank for notes. The book may be had in 
sections, fitting the waistcoat pocket, at a penny 





each for each separate group of routes. 
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option of the Council, at any time after March 19, 
1920, with one year’s notice. 


Betterment.— The Parliamentary Committee 
presented a report, dated June 15, on the London 
Improvements Bill. They stated that the Com- 
mittee had passed the Bill authorising the im- 
provements with which the Council had resolved 
to proceed. The whole discussion practically 
turned on clause 45, which was thoroughly and 
exhaustively examined, and was ultimately 
passed with a few amendments, which were 
accepted on behalf of the Council. It was 
important to observe that the Committee passed 
the clause as one of general application, 2.¢., 
as applying to all the improvements in the 
Bill, although it was admitted on behalf of the 
Council that as regarded at least the alteration of 
Vauxhall-bridge it was not contended that any 
actual case of betterment was likely to arise. The 
matter was discussed entirely as one of principle, 
for it was obvious that while betterment would 
not practically apply to the Vauxhall-bridge and 
Woolwich Ferry improvements, even the 
approach to the Tower-bridge was rather a 
typical case of an ordinary street improvement 
than an improvement particularly illustrative of 
the ‘** betterment ” principle. 

Mr. Lemon objected to the report being 
received, and complained that the Parliamentary 
Committee had not treated the Council with fair- 
ness in bringing up such a report without having 
first communicated the alterations made in the 
Bill. He contended that the Committee had 
entirely given up the principle of betterment as 
understood by the vast majority of the members. 
The ‘‘ few amendments” referred to by the Com- 
mittee were, to his (the speaker’s) mind, very 
vital and important amendments, and he did not 
consider that the Committee ought to have con- 
sented to such amendments without first consulting 
the Council. Ile proposed, therefore, that the 
report be not received. 

Mr, B. L. Cohen, M.P., seconded. 

Sir John Lubbock, M.P., observed that he 
should be very sorry if the Council refused to 








PLAIN FURNITURE. 


THE chairs and tables illustrated were com- 
missions from various clients ; they were designed 
as an attempt to achieve, with an equal expendi- 
ture of money and material, better results than 
are usually obtained by the methods of trades- 
men. 

To the British public, the wholesale manufac- 
turer is a fetish of no mean reputation; but it 
may be doubted if the cult is entirely wholesome 
in its effects. L. GC. C. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council was 
held on Tuesday afternoon last at Spring-gardens, 
the Chairman, Mr. John Hutton, presiding. 


Tenders.—The following tenders were received, 
and opened by the Chairman, for works in con- 
nexion with raising the southern approach-roads 
to the Blackwall Tunnel, viz.—Kirk & Randall, 
79,863/. ; and Reed, Blight, & Co., 68,8547. 

Loans for Wood-Paving.—The Finance Com- 
mittee reported with reference to various loans to 
local authorities, two of which loans were wholly 


Vestry of St. Pancras it was proposed to make the 
loan for this purpose repayable in five years 
(which was stated to be the usual period sanc- 
tioned for loans for wood paving), while in the 
case of the Vestry of St. George-the-Martyr, 
Southwark (where it was stated that Jarrah wood 
blocks were to be used) seven years was named as 
the period of repayment. Mr. Nathan Robinson, 
doughty champion of St. Pancras as he is, 
naturally felt that his parish was not being fairly 
treated in this matter, for, he said, in St. Pancras 
the only wood paving used was Jarrah. Mr. 
Evan Spicer, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, promised that the Committee would look 
into the question and see that justice was done. 


New Issue of Stock.—On the recommendation 
of the Finance Committee, it was resolved that 
the Council should take steps for the issue of 
I,500,000/7, Metropolitan Consolidated Stock, 
Carrying interest at 23 per cent. per annum. This 
was adopted, and 89/, was fixed as the minimum 
price for tenders for 100/, stock. ‘‘ With a view 
to encourage the general public to invest in 
the Council’s stock,” the Committee reported, 
*‘the amount which may be allotted has been 
reduced to 10/.” The new issue will be added to 
the existing 24 per cent. stock, which is 





or in part for wood paving. In the case of the 
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redeemable on September 1, 1949, or, at the 





receive the report, for if they did it would mini- 
mise the moral effect of the betterment vote in 
the House of Commons on Monday. 

Mr. C. Harrison, Chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and Mr. McKinnon Wood, 
the Vice-Chairman of the Committee, denied 
that the betterment principle had been in any 
material way ‘‘ whittled” down by the clauses as 
agreed to, 

Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., said that some 
members of the Council had greatly exaggerated 
the importance of the amendments in the Bill. 

After further discussion the amendment. was 
negatived, and the report was adopted. 


The Proposed New County Hall and Offices.— 
The consideration of the report of the Establish- 
ment Committee on this question, recommending 
the acquisition of a site in Parliament-street at a 
cost of 750,000/., was adjourned for a week. 


The Council as its Own Builder.—The Main 
Drainage Committee’s report contained the 


following paragraph : 

‘We have to report that the new school building 
at Crossness has now been completed and opened, 
and we think that as this has been the first attempt 
of the Council to erect a building without the inter- 
vention of a contractor, the Council will be interested 
to know the result. The estimate given by the 
Architect of the cost of the building was 1,800/., 
while the lowest tender received amounted to 2,300/,, 
or 500/. above the estimate. The Council thereupon 
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gave authority for the work to be carried out by the 
Architect’s department. This has been done, ata 
total cost of 1,652/. In order to make a perfectly 
fair comparison, it is necessary to remember that 
work to the amount of so/. was omitted from that 
tendered for, as it was thought that the cost might 
reasonably be saved, and there is a further sum of 
62/7, to be deducted for tar-paving work, which has 
not yet been executed. These omissions reduce the 
Architect's estimate to 1,688/7., and the amount of the 
lowest tender to 2,188/7. The work having actually 
cost 1,652/. only, the saving effected by the Council 
in undertaking the work itself amounts to 536/. The 
cost of supervision at the head offices, it should be 
added, was not more than it would have been if a 
contractor had been employed to do the work.” 


Mr. McDougall, the Chairman of the Committee, 
in reply toa question by Mr. Beachcroft, said 
that about sixty children of the workmen at the 
Crossness pumping station attended the school. 
There was no other school within two miles. In 
reply to Mr. Campbell, who said he thought the 
cost of the building was rather high, and chal- 
lenged the figures, Mr. McDougall said the work 
was done by the Main Drainage Committee. 
Mr. Blashill, the Council’s Architect, was satis- 
fied with it, and the Committee were of opinion 
that the building was a better and a cheaper one 
than they would have obtained from a contractor. 
Mr. Emden said he agreed that the work was 
thoroughly well done, but the cost per child was 
double that of the schools built by the School 
Board, and the reason the contractors’ tenders 
obtained in the first instance’ were above the 
Architect’s estimate. was that the Council had 
then just inserted their peculiar clause into their 
form of contract, and contractors were chary. 
Mr. McDougall, in reply, said that it must be re- 
membered that a small school necessarily cost 
proportionately more per head than a large cne, 
and thatithe school was larger than required at 
present. 

After: transacting -other. business, the Council 
adjourned at seven o’clock. 
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GLASGOW. CATHEDRAL.* 


malLiE founder of the See of Glasgow was 

H §6St. Kentigern, more familiarly St. 
eh. Mungo—born at Culross in Fife about the 
year 514 of a princely family; his mother Thenaw 
has her name commemorated yet under the 
corrupt form of St. Enoch. 

St. Mungo remained for some time in Glasgow 
as bishop, but through persecution had to flee to 
Wales. - There, on the banks of the Elway, he 
founded a montstery that speedily grew in extent 
and power. On the re-establishment of peace at 
home he was recalled ; so, resigning his charge to 
St. Asaph in 573, with a large company of 
followers, he again settled in Glasgow. There 
he was visited by the famous St. Columba—the 
apostle of Scotland—from Iona; at leave-taking 
they exchanged pastoral staffs. He died about 
601, and was buried in the then cathedral. The 
arms of the City with Tree, Bird, Bell, and 
Salmon, incorporate legends connected with the 
miraculous power of her first bishop. 

Thereafter in the history of the See there is a 
blank of some five hundred years—until 1115. 
Then in the episcopate of Bishop John Achaius a 
new cathedral was begun,-and from that time 
onwards there are many notices of building 
operations, some but reparation of mishaps, for 
there was a burning down in 1192. 

The fragment in the lower church is all that 
can be referred to the Transitional period : as to 
the portion of a church that fragment belongs to, 
the supposition that it is the eastern termination 
of the choir south aisle best explains the unusual 
Situation of the founder’s tomb, quite removed as 
it is from the high altar. It also accounts for the 
well—St. Mungo’s Well—that so strangely breaks 
into the lower church: we may believe that its 
sanctity forbad disturbance, so there it was 
allowed to remain, right in the line of the 
extended Early English aisle wall. 

Notwithstanding the impoverished state of the 
the country during the years of the Wars of Inde- 
pendence, the building progressed in spite of 
certain vicissitudes, such as the following: To 
build the timber spire by suffrance of Edward I. 
sixty and forty oaks from certain forests were 
granted, but the ‘‘ warlike bishop,” Robert 
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* The series of illustrations of the Ancient Cathedrals 
of Scotland which is begun in this issue will be continued, 
— the first number of each month, until December next. 

articulars of this, and of the series of ‘‘ Cathedrals of 


England and Wales,” which ended in June last, will be 
found on page xx. 
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Wishart, more patriot than churchman, diverted 
these from that sacred use to the manufacturing 
of mangonels and catapults, wherewith he laid 
siege to the Castle of Kirkintilloch, then held for 
the English. That prelate was subsequently 
taken prisoner, and remained so for over eight 
years, regaining liberty only after Bannockburn. 
The wooden spire ultimately erected was struck 
by lightning and burned down in 1400. 

Under Bishop Cameron, who was also Lord 
Chancellor of Scotland, the See was at its zenith 
of temporal glory. Besides work done to the 
Cathedral, he added to the episcopal palace, 
building the ‘‘Great Tower.” All of this dis- 
appeared with the close of last century. By the 
recent researches of Archbishop Eyre the location 
of the thirty altars that then existed has been 
determined. Six were in the lower church and 
the sixteen in nave were placed against the west 
sides of the piers. 

In 1450 Cameron’s successor, Bishop Turnbull, 
was instrumental in founding the University of 
Glasgow. In the episcopate o rong: Blackader, 
1484-1508, the See was elevated to the dignity of 
an Archbishopric: King James IV. was an 
honorary Canon at the time. Blackader was the 
last prelate who added to the fabric, half a 
century later, and the Roman Catholic occupancy 
terminated with Bishop Beaton who, in 1560, 
retired to France, taking with him the chief 
treasures and records. These were deposited in 
the Scots’ College and partly in the Grand 
Chartreuse of Paris, and nearly all were 
hopelessly scattered, if not destroyed, at the 
Revolution. 

The peculiarity of the site,* which slopes rapidly 





* A considerable portion of the following remarks are 





towards the east, where in former times a stream 
called the Molendinar flowed, has led to an 
arrangement which is not to be met elsewhere in 
this country, viz., the construction of a double 
church—a lower and’ an upper—of the same 
dimensions, extending from: the transept east- 
ward. The lower church has been erroneously 
called a crypt, but the term is inapplicable, the 
floor of the church being considerably above’ the 
level of the ground outside. Moreover; as the 
Archbishop of Glasgow some time’ ago’ puinted 
out, in none of the ancient documents extant is 
the word crypt used, but always the’ phrase 
‘‘lower church,” At the west end, steps kad 
up to porches at each end of the transept, ‘which 
have access also from the: upper chureh and 
towards the east end of the church there are north 
and south doors, that towards the south having-a 
very elegant small porch. The lower church was 
used as a church distinct from the upper down to 
the beginning of the present century, and is the 
part of the Cathedral so graphically described by 
Sir Walter Scott in ‘f Rob Roy.” At the north- 
east corner of the lower church ‘a richly nioulded 
and sculptured doorway gives access to the 
chapter-house, which here occupies a very unusual’ 
position, and till within the last few years was not 
identified as the chaptér-house, which was 
generally supposed to be the apartment imme- 
diately over this, now admitted by those best able 
to judge to be the sacristy. The raised and 
canopied seat for the dean on the east side, with 
the inscription over it in which the word capétulum 
occurs, seems conclusive evidence of the purpose 





a 





abridged from the notice written by Mr. John Hone 

for the occasion of the visit of the British Association to 
the Cathedral (of course, with Mr. Honeymans con 
currence). 
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for which this lower apartment was intended, 
while the spacious amdbreys in the room above 
help to identify it as the sacristy. A turret stair- 
case here affords easy communication between the 
two rooms and between the lower and upper 
churches at the east end. 

To give height to the lower church, the floor of 
the choir, which.is immediately over it, is raised 
considerably (3 ft.) above the level of the floor of 
the nave, which again is slightly raised above the 
level of the ground at the extreme west end of 
the building. The transept is short and does not 
project beyond the side aisles at either side ; but 
on the south side an addition seems to have been 
contemplated, which, however, has only been 
carried up a little above the level of the choir 
floor. This building, known as_Blackader’s 
Aisle, was erected about 1490, and is a remarkable 
illustration of the difference between Scottish and 
English architecture of that period. What it was 
designed for it is now difficult to imagine, but its 
length seems to forbid the idea that it was ever 
intended to be an addition to the transept. 

It is proper to mention that within the last fifty 
years two other adjuncts were extant, viz., a 
tower at the north-west corner, and at the south- 
west corner a nondescript building which may 
possibly have been intended for a tower, but 
which was never carried up as high as the nave, 
and was finished with a slated roof and corbie- 
stepped gables, very much as the chapter-house 
tower now is. This building was called the 
** consistory house,” and was in use as a library 
and court-house in 1440. It was evidently an 
afterthought, and there is nothing to indicate that 
the original design of the nave contemplated the 
erection of western towers. 

Like every other cathedral, that of Glasgow 
displays examples of many different styles of 





modify and blend the discordant elements of the 
various successive styles, so as to preserve 
simplicity and harmony of general effect. These 
efforts have been to a large extent successful, and 
at first sight most people would suppose that the 
whole building had been erected before the 
middle of the thirteenth century, whereas there 
is a considerable difference between the ages of 
the choir and nave. The chapter-house, which 
looks quite as old as the church, is really 200 
years later, while there is a still greater difference 
between the age of the choir and that of 
Biackader’s Aisle, which, to most visitors, 
exhibits no features suggestive of any such differ- 
ence. It is, indeed, only by a careful examina- 
tion of the details of the different parts of the 
structure that the characteristic differences which 
guide us to their age can be detected. 

Standing on the south side of the cathedral, it 
will be noticed that, from a point about 27 ft. 
east from the transept, the base running west- 
wards round the nave is entirely different from 
the base running eastward round the choir. The 
type of base is quite distinct, and few probably 
will doubt that the choir base is of later date 
than that of the nave. In point of fact we find 
that the portion of wall at the point indicated, 
#.¢€., Where the different bases join, is of 
Transitional age, the only fragment of work of 
that age which remains zm sztu. This will be 
apparent on viewing the interior, where at this 
point a Transitional shaft and Transitional vaulting 
will be found. But here we encounter this 
difficulty, that while the base of the nave is 
evidently older than that of the choir, the upper 
part of the structure is considerably later. The 
most probable explanation seems to be this, that 
the nave was designed and partly built before 
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perfected, the operations in the nave were 
suspended and the whole energies of the workmen 
were concentrated on the completion of the choir. 
After that was effected the building of the nave was 
resumed, but ina somewhat fitful and desultory 
manner, so that while the base of it may have 
been laid in the very beginning of the thirteenth 
century, the clerestory was not reached till the 
beginning, or more probably the middle, of the 
fourteenth. Most guide-books tell that the nave 
was built by Bishop Achaius in 1136. This, of 
course, is absurd. It is conceivable, but exceed- 
ingly improbable, that the nave was founded by 
Achaius, and that the fragment of Transitional 
work was part of his choir, but it is more likely 
that none of the existing work is earlier than the 
time of Jocelin, ¢c. 1180. 

The choir, with its magnificent under church, 
belongs to the middle, or rather before the 
middle, of the thirteenth century, during the 
episcopate of William de Bondington. The 
chapter-house evidently formed part of the 
original design, and it is only by examination of 
the details that one discovers that it was built at a 
much later period. It was probably built by 
Bishop William Lauder about 1400, or by Lauder 
and his successor Cameron, the latter of whom 
built the sacristy and probably the central tower. 
The parapet and spire are of later date. The 
rood screen, generally attributed to Archbishop 
Blackader, was probably erected by Bishop 
Cameron. The altars in front of it, which show 
very inferior design and work, were erected by 
Blackader, who, as already mentioned, built the 
adjoining wing south from the transept in the last 
decade of the fifteenth century, and altered the 
porches in the transept through which the lower 
church is reached. 

In the lower church the great charm of the 
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architecture. But it is exceptional in this respect, 


Transitional choir, but when that intention was | general effect is due to the skilful disposition of 
that here a persistent effort has been made to 


formed and the design of the present choir’ the piers supporting the floor of the choir. Con- 
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sidering the limited area of the church, the 
variety thus produced, both in the grouping of the 
piers and the groining of the vaults, is extra- 
ordinary, and yet the arrangement, when laid 
down upon a plan, is seen to be at once simple 
and symmetrical. Further variety is produced by 
the treatment of the east end, which displays a 
clever device for resisting the thrust of the vault- 
ing without buttresses of great projection. The 
plan of the east end, both of the lower and the 
upper church, is very peculiar; it consists of a 
double aisle of four bays running from north to 
south across the east end of the choir. In both 
churches each bay in the eastmost of the two 
aisles was occupied as a chapel, the westmost of 
the two aisles remaining free as an ambulatory 
connecting the side aisles of the choir. In the 
upper church the double aisle is divided by 
elegant shafts carrying the vaulted roof; but in 
the lower church the chapels are divided by solid 
walls with responds towards the westmost aisle, 
thus forming the abutments above referred to 
without interfering with the use of the building. 
These solid walls have been pierced by coupled 
trefoil-headed openings of rich design, each form- 
ing a piscina and credence table for the altar 
adjoining. The centre couple have been thrown 
together under one arch to admit the effigy of 
Bishop Robert Wishart, who was buried there in 
1315. 

In the choir, again, the most striking architec- 
tural feature is undoubtedly the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the east end. It will be noticed at once 
from the circumstance that it necessitated the 
placing of a pier in the centre of the gable, so 
carrying round the main arcading of the choir as 
well as the aisles; while above this we have 
another peculiarity—a group of four lancets in- 
stead of the more common grouping of three or 
five. Unfortunately the sense of security gained 
by the introduction of the internal buttresses 
below (already referred to) seems to have tempted 
the architect to provide too little abutment for his 
arches above, with the lamentable result that the 
walls, especially at the south-east corner, have 
been thrown considerably off the perpendicular, 
and seriously rent and disfigured, a source of 
danger to the structure for which it is now ex- 
tremely diffcult to find an effectual remedy. 

After the Reformation Presbyterian and Protes- 
tant episcopacy had alternate successes. Fifteen 
archbishops—among them Spottiswoode, the 
historian, and Leighton, invariably designated 
‘saintly ”—continued the succession till the 
Revolution Settlement of 1688 finally established 
Presbyterianism in Scotland. 

The Cathedral was then formed into three 
churches, a division wall separating nave from 
choir. The lower church was only vacated as a 
place of congregational meeting in 1801 that a 
worse thing might befall it, for, retained as a place 
of burial, the windows were built up, mould was 
brought in and banked to the height of several 
feet, only railed passages being left ; and the 
vaulting painted a lugubrious black. Happily all 
such abomination is now gone and the upper 
church is rid of its former galleries. Unhappily 
the restorers of ’46 were more destructive than the 
Reformers. The north-western tower then 
destroyed can now be judged of only by drawings, 
that in Billings’s ‘‘ Baronial Antiquities,” Vol. II., 
shows it to have been worth preserving. 

A blemish of that time that remains is the 
plaster ceilings, with impossible ribs, of both 
nave and choir. That of the crossing, of true 
vault form and most realistic in appearance, 
does not offend so much; not at all, indeed, 
until one knows of its falsity. Following upon 
the ‘‘ restoration,” a most commendable popular 
enthusiasm to beautify the long-neglected church 
led to the filling of every window in the edifice 
with stained glass, excepting only the clearstory 
of nave and choir. Almost entirely of the 
Munich School, it is more pictorial than deco- 
rative, and a lapse of half a century has proved 
inferiority of workmanship, apart altogether from 
any change in the canon of taste. The copious 
shading of the transparencies has in many places 
disappeared, and the drawing of faces is often 
marred. The lower church is certainly unduly 
darkened by these over-painted windows. 

The glory of the Cathedral is undoubtedly the 
vaulting of the lower church. The central 
aisle—that alone has in its design anything 
out of the common — is figured in Scott’s 
~ Medizval Architecture,” Vol. II., p. 200, and 
ls spoken of as ‘*a work in which the architect 
seems to have revelled in self-sought perplexities, 
and to have solved them one after another with 
Singular success. . . . Really one of the most | 
ively and amusing pieces of vaulting I know.” 
Ferguson in his history, Vol. II., p. 87, also } 





refers to this part of the edifice, and hazards the 
opinion that ‘‘ had there been an opening in the 
centre of the vault (and is is by no means clear 
that one was not originally intended) it would be 
more jlike a German double church than any- 
thing in England.” This is an unlikely theory. 
Neither seem to have taken particular note of the 
change in date apparent in the mouldings of this 
portion. 

Mr. T. L. Watson, F.R.I.B.A., in a paper 
read before the Glasgow Architectural Associa- 
tion, gave the result of his investigations. He 
showed. that this middle portion of the vaulting 
had been originally designed of the same simple 
character as that of the side aisles; but its execu- 
tion was delayed, and when at alate date it came 
to be constructed a new arrangement, that which 
we now see, was adopted. Mr. Watson showed 
where the later work had been joined to the 
earlier, and where the springing of the vaulting 
rib had been in some cases changed in direction 
and the original mouldings altered to others of 
later date. He was inclined to suppose that the 
vaulting of the central portion was delayed till the 
completion of the choir clearstory above, as it 
must have greatly facilitated the work to carry in 
material for that upper portion into the building 
and hoist it near to the walls to be built, rather 
than to raise it at a distance from the clearstory 
and carry it across the aisles at the high level. 
This is sufficient to account for the delay in build- 
ing the central aisle vaulting. The character of 
the mouldings shows that either a considerable 
time elapsed between the building of centre and 
sides, or else the change in style must have been 
strangely rapid. 

Externally the absence of the transepts is the 
less to be regretted that the apparent length of 
the building thereby gains. The steeple is some 
220ft. high from nave floor, the grotesque 
gargoyles throughout attempt a presentiment of 
something resembling alligators’ heads with 
human heads and figures underneath. 

The arrangement of the choir as a place of 
worship has recently been altered. The com- 
munion table now stands where the high altar 
originally stood, and the floor around has been 
paved with marble ; but the whole arrangement, 
so different from that seen in English cathedrals, 
is adapted to the requirements of the Presby- 
terian forms of worship, which have been con- 
siderably modified and improved within the last 
fifty years. The choir is now, in fact, a Presby- 
terlan parish church, where every available foot 
of area is required for the accommodation of the 
congregation. 





CERTOSA DI PAVIA. 


In the very heart of low-lying Lombardy, its 
dome and many pinnacles rising above the willows 
and maize crops, lies the Certosa of Pavia. After 
tiring days spent in the busy towns of Milan or 


Galeazzo Visconti. It was designed by Marco di 
Campione, who no doubt was responsible for the 
main portion of the building, which is Gothic, but 
all the great architects and sculptors of Lombardy 
worked here. Chief among these were Ambrogio 
Borgognone and Antonio Amadeo. 

The facade, a portion of which is shown in the 
sketch, was commenced by the former in 1473. 
It is one of the richest and most beautiful 
quattrocento fronts in Italy. In general design, 
however, it is not very satisfactory, the top 
portion, which was never finished, is bare and 
poor, and the central portal designed by Agostino 
Busti is badly proportioned, and fits uncomfort- 
ably into its place. 

Notwithstanding these defects, however, there 
are few things in Italy more beautiful than the 
lower portion of the facade, with its richly- 
sculptured base. 

The chapels are richly frescoed, and contain 
many pictures by Borgognone, and _ richly- 
sculptured altars jewelled with precious stones. 

In the right transept is the beautiful monument 
to Galeazzo Visconti by Galeazzo Pellegrini, and 
in the left the still more beautiful tomb of 
Lodovico Sforza and his wife, Beatrice d’Este, by 
Solari. 

It would be impossible to describe all the 
beautiful objects to be seen in this church ; the 
wonderful carvings of Amadeo on the screens, 
his figures entwined in foliage in the door jambs, 
or the beautiful tarsia stalls, the work of 
Borgognone; so we wander into the cloisters, 
and among the sweet smelling flowers the 
‘‘ frari’ loved so much, still tended carefully ; we 
linger mid the vine-climbing cupids, the choruses 
of saints and angels that still look down on us 
from the archivolts of Fontana’s masterpiece. 

FRANCIS W. BEDFORD. 





ETON COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


CoNSPICUOUS in all views of Eton College is 
the Chapel, which rises well above the other roofs 
of the College, and being entirely of stone forms 
a striking contrast to the red brick which has been 
used in most of the other buildings. It occupies 
nearly the whole length of the south side of the 
Great Quadrangle, and consists of a chapel of 
eight bays, an ante-chapel of three bays placed 
across its western end, and three porches, two of 
which project at either end of the ante-chapel, 
the third being on the north side, at the fifth bay 
from the west. This latter is approached by a 
picturesque flight of steps, forming a charming 
feature on this side. On the same side, partially 
set between the buttresses, and immediately 
adjoining the porch eastward, are a vestry and a 
chantry chapel founded by Provost Lupton. 
These also assist in breaking the long lines of the 
main chapel, and give additional interest to the 
view from the north. The general plan will be 











clearly understood on reference to the ground 
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Genoa, a quiet wander through the now deserted 
cloisters and chapels of the monastery is indeed a 
rest and a delight. 

Seen in the early morning light, when the 
shadows are still soft and long, a time when the 
picturesqueness and beauty of Italian buildings 
is enhanced a thousandfold, it leaves never-to-be- 
forgotten memories. 








The Monastery was founded in 1396 by Gian 


8% here given, and the general grouping of the | 
uilding is shown in the large view of the exterior 
which is given in the present number. 

Compared with the Chapel at King’s College, 
Cambridge—which was a twin foundation with 
Eton—the Chapel at Eton, although of smaller 
dimensions, is more massive in design, and 
its height is more impressive than at King’s, 
which is decreased to the eye, to a considerable 
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extent, by its great length. The main chapel 
—that is from the east end to the organ screen 
—is about 150 ft. in length, with a breadth 
of about 40 ft. Each bay has a large five- 
light window, transomed, with elaborate tracery 
in the head, and with deeply- moulded arches 
and jambs on the exterior. The buttresses 
are very massive and project 10 ft. beyond the 
face of the main wall. Staircase turrets flank the 
east end, and are crowned with late wooden 
turrets carrying vanes. The east window is a 
fine one of nine lights, also transomed midway 
between the cill and the springing of the 
tracery. The floor of the chapel is raised about 
13 ft. above the level of the quadrangle, hence 
the steps leading up to the porch on the north 
side and in the porches of the ante-chapel. This 
raising of the whole has been happily utilised to 
give loftiness to the design, and the wall being 
perfectly plain below the sills of the windows, 
and finished with a bold plinth mould which is 
carried round the buttresses, adds much to its 
dignity. In this respect it is much to be preferred 
to the more elaborate treatment at King’s College 
Chapel. In the second bay from the east on the 
north side is the chantry chapel of Provost 
Lupton, made Provost in 1503, with his monu- 
ment and an elaborate fan-traceried roof. In the 
spandrels of the doorway, leading from the chapel 
to the chantry are his initial R and ‘‘ rebus,” the 
letters Lu.p. on a ‘‘tun” or barrel. His arms 
are carved on a shield at the end of the central 
pendant of the vaulting. The vestry, which comes 
immediately west of Lupton’s Chapel, is evidently 
of earlier date, and had windows on three sides— 
north, south, and east. Only the north one is 
glazed, that opposite being blocked, as is also the 
one on the east side. 

Both this and the porch adjoining it have 
panelled wood ceilings. The ante-chapel built by 
the famous William, of Waynflete, 1479-82, is of 
later work than the rest of the main chapel. Its 
dimensions are about 60 ft. in length (north to 
south), and 30 ft. in breadth. There are three 
windows in the west wall of five lights, and one at 
eitheryend set high up in the wall over the porches. 
A depressed arch divides it from the main chapel, 
and over (seen from the chapel), is a window of 
seven lights. 

The chapel as it now stands is generally con- 
sidered to be only a part of a much larger scheme, 
and to have been built on the site and with the 
material of an older chapel commenced in 144I. 
The present building dates from 1448, and was 
intended to have been of considerably greater 
length, the part existing being but, the choir of the 
design, 
abandoned in Waynflete’s time, and the present 
ante-chapel was built, after the manner of more 
than one of our University Chapels, of which 
those at New College and Magdalen are good 
examples. 

The interior, which at one time,must have been 
very magnificent, has been shorn of its ancient 
fittings. The-stained glass throughout also is 
modern, and ,of bad design and colour.. The 
present stalls occupy thefour western bays of the 
chapel, and are sixty-eight in number, thirty on 
either side, and eight return stalls .against. the 
organ-screen. The organ-screen is also modern, 
and of by no means happy desi Over it is the 
organ, elaborately coloured and, clumsy. in 
appearance. There. are.. numerous... monuments 
besides that of Provost Lupton already mentioned. 
On the north side of the sanctuary is a late monu- 
ment of Provost Murray, and opposite Lupton’s 
Chapel, against the south wall, a modern monu- 
ment, with effigy, to the memory of Provost 
Hawtrey. | 

In the ante-chapel are a number of monuments 
to various Provosts, ancient brasses (nineteen are 
given in Haines’ ‘‘ Mon. Brasses”’), the oldest 
being dated 1489, and memorials taking the form 
of shields of arms on the north and south walls in 
memory of those connected with the College who 
fell in the Crimea. The west face of the organ- 
screen also forms a memorial for old Etonians 
killed in the Zulu, Afghan, and Boer Wars. In 
the north-east angle is the font (modern), behind 
which are traces of a reredos for a side altar. A 
similar reredos occupied the corresponding position 
on the south side. 

The main chapel and ante-chapel have low 
pitched wood roofs, largely restored and renewed. 


Stone vaulting, if ever contemplated, was never | 


carried out. That an alteration was made, how- 
ever, in the pitch of the roof is clear from the arch 
mould of the great east window, the label being 
at a different curve to the order which carries the 
tracery. This is visible both inside and outside, 
and shows in the sketch we give of the east-end 
taken from the small court south of the hall. 


This idea seems to have been. finally |: 








Pade Bal. 
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Various stones have been used in the 
erection of the chapel—Teynton in the lower 
part of the plinth, Hudleston (Yorkshire) above 
to the cills of the windows, and-Kentish~ Rag 
which can be clearly identified by its weathering. 
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For the details of this interesting feature of the 
building, we would refer our readers to Mr. J. 
Willis Clark’s account of the ‘‘ College Buildings 
of Cambridge and Eton,* ” where the subject is 
most exhaustively treated, and many valuable 














* Published by the University Press. 





details concerning the the erection of fabric and 
the-fabric rolls, are given without which a complete 
idea of the progress of this interesting building is 
impossible. 

The general view of the-north side has been 
taken from the north-west angle of the great 
quadrangle at the junction of ‘*Upper School ” 
with ‘‘ Lower School” buildings, and shows the 
picturesque grouping formed by the Lupton 
Chantry, the vestry, and the porch with its flight 
of steps. We also give views of the east end, 
the tomb and chantry chapel of Provost Lupton, 
the spandrels from the doorway and:his arms from 
the vaulting, and also the arms of the college 
from the vaulting of the great gateway on the 
east side of the quadrangle, which was a portion 
of Provost Lupton’s additions to the college. 


es oe 
Correspondence, 
To the Editor af THE BUILDER. 
SOIL-PIPES-AND WASTE:‘PIPES. 


S1rR,—Mr. Dicksee [see p. 492 of last week's 
Butider| still contends that short waste-pipes, 








if of small bore, ‘‘not only do not require a 


‘trap but are better without.” 
justify this by pretending to quote me as saying:— 


He strives to 


‘* The water in the trap is foul and full of microbes.” 
Now I did not say the water in the trap was always 
foul and full of microbes, but I said, supposing it 


_ were so, it would still safeguard the house side of the 


trap. In general practice the water in the trap, 
though not clean enough to drink, is often not very 
dirty, but at other times it will be foul, yet it is 
harmless, while protective because it isa liquid. This. 
liquid with any microbes in it is being continually: 
sent away by the new water put down, so that in a: 
trap in ordinary use, which always retains sufficient. 
seal, the water, whether clean or foul, is a first class» 
a sufficiert safeguard to the interior atmosphere” 
/0 
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On the other hand, with no trap, the short waste- 
pipe, even although of small bore, often acts as a 
dangerous medium for the passage of stinking air 
and disease-breeding particles into the house. 

I cannot believe Mr. Dicksee when, on page 492, 
he says, as I understand, that he found several 
waste-pipes fitted up without traps to be quite clean 
and sweet. He might imagine they were so if they 
had recently had clean water put down them, and 
the interior of the pipe had not got time to dry, but 
with waste-pipes as ordinarily used—although of 
small bore, as Mr. Dicksee wishes—the atmosphere 
of the house would be liable to oft-repeated periods 
of contamination. 

In my opinion Mr. Dicksee’s plan of fitting up 
waste-pipes without traps is a very dangerous and 
unsanitary one. It is unscientific, while the sanitary 
authorities who allow such a style of work to be 
carried out in their districts are not doing their 
duty, in my opinion, to their constituencies. 

W. P. BUCHAN. 





THE GLASS PAINTING TRADE. 


SiR,—Will you kindly allow me to call attention 
to an inaccuracy in your report of a meeting of the 
“ Glass Painters’ Union?” In speaking of a reduc- 
tion in the price of figure work from gs. to 6s. per 
foot, your report says the price was reduced after 
the work was finished. That was not the case.* 
On reference to my book, I find I had the figure 
referred to given to me late in the day of May 24, 
and through an oversight was not told of the reduc- 
tion until the following morning, when I had barely 


* The ** inaccuracy” was not ours, at all events.—Ed. 











started the job. Now, under the circumstances, 
which were explained to me at the time, I. accepted 
a modification in the price so that the notification 
did not, in my case at least, come after 
the work -was executed. Further, I could 
quote at least six other jobs where I have 
considered 9s. per foot not enough, and have called 
attention to it, and in every case I have had more 
money on them, never once being refused. This 
occurred in my last job through having a little 
extra trouble with a small figure. I spoke of the 
fact, and was at once granted more money. You 
will greatly oblige me by inserting this letter, as I 
feel grieved that my work should have been 
mentioned at all in this matter, as myself and others 
know that I have at all times a fair price and am 
satisfied. Threats that have been used towards us 
who are at the firm have noeffect on me, for threats 
are not calculated to conciliate, but, on the contrary, 
toaggravate. I imagine I know enough about my 
department to be able to take care of mE . 





SHRUNK FLOORING BOARDS. 


S1r,—Can any of your readers kindly inform me 
in your next issue if there is any material manu- 
factured for stopping openings between floor boards 
caused by shrinkage? Filleting is out of the question, 
owing to the large amount to be treated, and my 
client declines to do the only right thing, viz., take 
up and relay. 

For the guidance of those who can assist me I 
may add that the boarding was laid about three 
years ago, since which time it has_ seasoned. 
Average openings about } in. INQUIRER. 





The Student’s Column. 


GEOLOGY—I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


mm] EOLOGY is one of the most compre- 

| hensive of natural sciences. It aims 
pa} 49 at acomplete investigation of the history 
of the earth, of the beings that have in past times 
inhabited it, and of the plants which flourished 
upon it. In unravelling the complicated 
problems which beset such a vast subject, 
the geologist seeks aid from almost every 
other branch of science. It is only by a 
patient enquiry as to what is taking place at 
the present day, with reference to the earth, 
its inhabitants, and its surroundings, that any 
understanding of the phenomena of geology can 
be arrivedat. Thus the student of the science 
must be more or less acquainted with astronomy, 
meteorology, chemistry, mineralogy, physics, 
dynamics, physical geography, zoology, and botany. 
Astronomy is required for geological purposes 
to impart some idea of the state of our planet in 
its initial stages ; to fix its position in the solar 
system; and to define its shape, size, motions, 
and behaviour with its satellite in space. Not 
only do we gather some account of the earliest 
history of the earth from this source, but we learn 
something of the causes which in past geological 
time, at successive phases, have produced 
tropical conditions within the frigid zones, and 
arctic within the temperature. Thus it throws 
much light on the past distribution of climate 
over the earth—a phase which has always 
exercised peculiar fascination for British 
geologists, in connexion with the circumstances 
surrounding the advent of man, and many of the 
higher animals, in these islands—phenomena 
which took place during the most recent 
geological period. In a measure, also, astronomy 
has been used as a geological time-keeper, 
though we believe that its value in this respect 
has been very much overrated. 

Meteorology, the science of the atmosphere, is” 
drawn upon by the geologist to assist in explaining 
the weathering of rocks, or denudation of the 
land ; the distribution of and causes of difference 
in temperature and pressure; of the occurrence 
and properties of rain, snow, and ice. 

Chemistry is of paramount importance in 
geological inquiry. It enters largely into all 
speculations as to the embryonic stages of the 
earth. From information derived from astro- 
nomic sources, especially through the medium of 
spectrum analysis, it is enabled to give us an 
intelligible idea of the constitution of the gases 
and vapours of which our planet was originally 
formed. The composition of the various rocks 
which make up the crust of the globe is distinctly 
indicated by chemistry ; and their mode of forma- 
tion also is better understood in proportion, as 
we are able to interpret the causes and effects of 
chemical reactions. By way of compensation forthe 
assistance thus received, geology sheds consider- 
able light on many obscure chemical probléms, 
especially in relation to power exercised in 
facilitating chemical action under enormous 
pressure, or, what is the same thing, at great 
depths underground. It has provided chemists 
also with several inorganic substances from which 
brilliant discoveries have resulted. As chemistry 
tells us of what the materials composing the 
earth’s crust are made, so in like manner it 
explains, in a certain sense, how those materials 
are by chemical means changed and destroyed, 
and herein consists a wide application of the 
science to geology. There is hardly a problem 
connected with the different phases of volcanic 
action, more particularly in regard to the imme- 
diate causes of that action, that does not derive 
considerable benefit from chemistry. That 
science also is laid under contribution in dealing 
with certain matters connected with the sculpture 
of surface features of the land -:with the pro- 
duction of peculiar structures in rocks ; with the 
action of underground water, and with the con- 
stitution of waters generally ; with the composition 
of animals and plants, in so far as that has a geo- 
logical bearing, and with many other subjects in 
a minor degree. 

Mineralogy ought, perhaps, to be considered as 
merely a branch of geology, yet, in some respects, 
it has claims as a distinct science. It is useful 
for our purposes in dealing with the formation of 
the common minerals composing the earth’s 
crust, of their successful determination, and of 
their state of aggregation in constituting large 
rock masses. The state of crystallisation of 
minerals, their cleavage, the structure of rocks in 
a limited sense, and other physical properties 











belong to the domain of mineralogy. 
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Physics has its application in geology in investi- 
gating certain matters relating to heat and 
magnetism. In speculating as to the condition of 
the earth’s interior ; and in reference to the con- 
traction and expansion of rocks due to different 
degrees of heat, and the consequences thereof, 
especially in regard to the elevation, depression, 
fracture, and dislocation of the land, and kindred 
subjects ; and the magnetic properties of minerals 
and rock masses, form part of geological physics. 

Dynamics enters into the consideration of earth- 
quakes, volcanoes, the elevation of mountain 
ranges, and other earth movements. It deals with 
the immediate effects of pressure ; and partly also 
with the causes of changes in the texture, 
structure, and composition of rocks; with the 
action of natural forces at work on the surface of 
the earth, such as the movement of air, water, 
and ice, and the effects of these upon the land. 

Physical Geography, in its highest sense, must 
always form an essential part of the geologist’s 
training. Without it he could not comprehend 
the position or magnitude of the physical features 
of the surface of the earth, of the direction of 
rivers, depths of oceans, heights of mountains, 
shapes of continents, &c. And let not the 
student imagine that the curriculum of ordinary 
education is sufficient to give him all that is 
required on this head for geological purposes. At 
first sight, physical geography appears to be one of 
the simplest attributes of geology, but in reality 
this is by no means the case. Geology starts with 
the assumption that the student is a good geo- 
grapher; it describes, physical phenomena in 
minute detail, the true appreciation of which 
frequently hinges very materially on the reader’s 
conception of position, direction, distance, and 
contour of surface features, in small areas, or over 
a wide tract of country. The real point of many 
an argument, or explanation, may thus be lost 
upon a student who possesses but a limited 
acquaintance «vith physical geography, even 
whilst he thinks he grasps it. 

Zoology is-usefu) to the geologist in a variety of 
ways, principally, however, in assisting him to 
arrive at a correct estimate of the nature, habits, 
construction, and systematic position in the animal 
kingdom of the millions of beings, the remains of 
which are found entombed in the strata, and which 
are known to the world by the comprehensive 
title of ‘‘ fossils.” It is only by studying the 
anatomy, physiology, and homologies of the 
animals now living upon the earth that the true 
nature of these fossils, the majority of which 
represent extinct types of life, can be rightly 
determined. This phase of the subject yields to 
none of the others in its interest and philosophical 
bearings. By its means we are able to trace the 
appearance upon earth of successive races of 
animals, and to picture to ourselves the peculiar 
forms of life which inhabited it at former remote 
periods, and which are the progenitors of those 
now living. 

Botany, in like manner, is necessary to eluci- 
date the character of the diversified groups of 
plants which the rocks tell us once flourished on 
the earth. 

But although geology draws so freely from sister 
sciences, and inseparably blends them with it, 
those phases which are proper to itself, and which 
form the essence of the science, naturally claim 
the largest share of attention. Let us glance at 
some of these for a few minutes. One of the 
most important is the investigation of the materials 
forming the outer skin or crust of the earth, as 
apart from their mineralogical and chemical 
aspects. The geologist in this case shows us how 
the skeleton of the crust is constructed, whilst the 
mineralogist and chemist supply a few details as 
to its composition and anatomy, thus helping to 
clothe it with flesh, sc to speak. The geologist 
has to gather evidence as to the internal heat of 
the globe, and draw inferences as to its present 
condition ; he also undertakes the examination of 
rocks, both in the field and in the laboratory, with 
a view to illustrate some chapters in the past 
history of the globe relating to the nature and origin 
of its physical structure. The question as to 
whether a rock was (a) laid down or formed 
originally in the sea, estuary, river, or lake; 
whether it had (4) once been in a molten condi- 
_ tion and ejected from the throat of a volcano, or 
by other processes brought to the surface of the 
ground ; or whether its original character has 
been (c) so altered by pressure and chemical 
means that it was now turned into a totally 
different class of substance, has to be solved every 
day by the working geologist. Fortunately it is 
not now very difficult to determine the broad 
types of any of these kinds of rock, but there are 
some which find a middle position, bordering on 
the one or other types, and these are by no means 





easy to determine, even in the hands of the most 
experienced men. ‘‘ Structural geology ” has not 
inaptly been termed the ‘‘ Architecture of the 
Earth’s Crust.” It deals with the stratification of 
beds, and the mode of occurrence of rocks 
generally ; it comprises, not only the building 
up of the materials, but shows how the 
edifice has subsequently been subjected to great 
strains, whereby certain cracks, dislocations, 
untoward shakes, bendings, and leanings have 
been produced. Occasionally it indicates the 
manner in which the walls have collapsed and the 
roof fallen in, the whole being thrown together in 
a confused mass, and some of it inverted. The 
geologist inquires very carefully into the manifesta- 
tions of volcanic energy, and earthquakes, cor- 
relating their general effects; the causes of 
oscillation of the land through long periods ; the 
circulation of underground water; into the 
methods whereby the land is sculptured into 
ravines, valleys, undulations, and plains; the 
disposal of the Sculptor’s chips, and hundreds of 
other problems. 

In short, the science has been conveniently 
divided into the following chief heads :—1.—Its 
cosmical aspects; 2.—The investigation of the 
materials ot the earth’s substance; 3.—Its 
dynamics; 4.—Its structure; 5.—The ancient 
life which inhabited the globe ; 6.—Thé stratified 
rocks; and 7.—Its physiography. 

Now the foregoing has been written in order 
to acquaint the student with the general scope of 
the science ; we do not wish for one moment to 
convey the impression that we intend to treat the 
subject on the lines laid down. Our primary 
object will be to impart so much geological 
knowledge to the student of architecture as will 
be of use to him in the practise of his profession. 
This aspect of geology is a separate branch of the 
science which has not hitherto claimed that 
attention it deserves ; it is widely different in its 
aims to the geology of the university professor, or 
to that discussed at the meetings of the Geological 
Society. We are afraid that the alluring problems 
relating to the purely philosophical bearings of 
the science are mainly responsible for the neglect 
of the study of its uses to mankind. 

The present series, as previously stated, will 
deal with ‘‘ Geology for Architects.” Amongst 
other things it will include a brief outline of so 
much of pure geology as may be necessary ; give 
some account of the nature and quality of certain 
materials of construction (though very little will 
be said respecting building stones, which have 
already been treated of in this column); of the 
broad outlines of water supply ; of the conditions 
affecting good and bad foundations; of road 
formation; of the different kinds of geological 
maps; and of certain simple, but useful experi- 
ments. A principal feature will be the discussion 
of the causes which have led to the present types 
of scenery, and to connect the latter with the 
structure of the rocks composing it. The styles 
of geological architecture are as diverse as can 
well be, and in describing and illustrating the 
salient points concerning the cause and effect of 
these styles, we hope to induce the student to pay 
such attention to the design of buildings to 
occupy certain sites, that they may be in harmony, 
or contrast, as the case may be, with the sur- 
rounding structures of nature. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


DALY'S THEATRE, CRANBOURNE-STREET.—This 
new theatre, which is situate within a few yards of 
Leicester-square, was opened on Tuesday last. It 
has been built from the plans of Mr. Spencer 
Chadwick, architect. We published a drawing of 
the elevation, together with plan, section, and 
description, in the Buzlder for November 14, 1891. 
The builder was Mr. Frank Kirk. 

HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, GREAT ORMOND- 
STREET. —The new wing of this hospital, which was 
opened last Saturday by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, doubles the ward accommodation for patients, 
for whom there is nowroom for 192 cots. It provides 

roper and convenient administrative offices, which 

ad hitherto been inconveniently placed in a separate 
house adjoining, and also gives dwelling rooms for 
the lady superintendent, and provides accommo- 
dation for the lady pupils, the sisters and_ nurses, 
and the numerous servants necessary in so large a 
building, who were formerly dispersed in separate 
buildings rented for the purpose. The new 
building was commenced in 1890 from the 
plans and designs of Mr. Charles Barry, who 
was appointed architect for the work, and 
who was instructed and assisted by a special 
committee, of which the principal consulting 
physicians and surgeons were members, and whose 
professional information and suggestions were 
naturally of the utmost value in perfecting the plans 
of the architect. The new building is entirely fire. 





proof in its construction, the floors being constructed 
on the now well-known system of Messrs. Fawcett, 
The utmost attention has naturally been given to 
the important subjects of ventilation and sani 

appliances. The contractor for the work was Mr, 
Mitchell, of Dulwich, and Mr. H. W. Hogan was 
clerk of works. ‘The cost, exclusive of furnishing, 
has been 32,0007. We published a view and plans 
of the new wing in the Buz/der for Feb. 1, 1890. 


NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH, CARLISLE.—The new 
Catholic church in Carlisle was recently opened, 
The Carlisle Patriot says that the new church, like 
the one it supplants, is dedicated to Our Lady and 
St. Joseph, and is a building of the Perpendicular 
style, occupying one of the finest sites in the city, 
The architects, Messrs. Dunn, Hansom, & Dunn, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne,‘have made the most of the 
site at their disposal. The great feature of the 
exterior of the edifice is the battlemented tower at 
the west end of the building. The tower is to be 
surmounted by a turret, rising to a height of 8 ft. 
above the battlements. The other most striking 
feature of the exterior is the elaborate tracery of the 
windows, of which there is one in each bay, 
The exterior is of red local stone, relieved by 
the Bath stone of which the tracery of the 
windows is composed. There is a_ large 
clearstory, and the aisle roofs are almost flat. 
The interior of the church consists of a nave, north 
and south aisles, chancel, north and south chapels, 
while alongside the chancel are two sacristies. The 
interior is lined with Bath stone throughout, with 
the exception of the arcade piers and responds, 
which are of Corncockle (Dumfriesshire) stone, 
which is of a rich red hue, and presents a pleasing 
contrast to the pervading white stone. The 
pillars are alternately octagonal and quatrefoil on 
plan. The label-moulds of the arcade are stopped 
with carved angels, and the wood principals of the 
roof also spring from carved angels. The roof is of 
pitch-pine throughout, and is panelled and enriched 
with tracery. At the west end of the south 
aisle, but separated from the aisle by an 
archway, is the baptistery. ‘The ceiling is vaulted, 
and is relieved with moulded ribs, with carved 
bosses at the intersection of the ribs. At the west 
end of the church, in the base of the tower, is a 
gallery, with sitting accommodation for about fifty 
persons. The tower arch forms a striking feature of 
the interior, reaching up to the ceiling of the nave, 
Through the arch is seen the large west window. 
Much care has been expended upon the arrange- 
ment and decoration of the chancel. The total 
internal length of the church from west to east is 
122 ft., and the total breadth across nave and aisles 
52 ft. There is sitting accommodation for about 
700 worshippers. The acoustic properties are stated 
to be excellent. There is placed in the tower a bell, 
weighing 6 cwt., which has been cast by Messrs, 
Taylor & Co., of Loughborough. The total cost of 
the church and rectory, exclusive of the expense of 
enclosing the ground, &c., is about 12,000/. We 
published a view of the new church and rectory in 
the Builder for April 22 last. 


Poor-LAW OFFICES, CROYDON.—A new Board- 
Room, Union Offices, Rural Sanitary Offices, and 
Out-Relief Station erected at Mayday-road, Croy- 
don, for the Guardians of the Croydon Union, by 
Mr. Alfred Bullock, builder, of Croydon, at a cost of 
about 7,000/., were formally opened on Wednesday, 
the 21st ult., by Mr. O. W. Berry, Chairman of 
the Board. The Mayor and the Vicar of Croydon, 
and other gentlemen in official positions, attended on 
the occasion. The buildings are of red brick, with 
stone dressings, and are roofed with Broseley tiles, 
The architect is Mr. Frederick West, of Croydon. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, LEEDS.—On the 24th ult. 
the memorial-stones of a new chapel, to be known 
as Trinity Wesleyan Chapel, were laid in Roundhay- 
road, Leeds. The site of the new chapel is 
surrounded on all sides by wide streets. A school- 
room, infants’ room, and ten class-rooms were built 
and opened in 1890, at a cost of 3,520/. 1s. 2d., 
including 1,000/. for the site. The large room has 
been used both as a school and mission room, but it 
is now too small for that purpose. The new chapel, 
which will be built of pressed bricks in the 
Italian style, from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. G. F. Danby, architect, Leeds, 
will be 80 ft. long, 56 ft. wide, and 38 ft. to the 
ceiling. The entrance to the ground floor will be 
by a central doorway, leading through lobbies into 
an inner vestibule 31 ft. long and 8 ft. wide. Two 
entrances (which also will have communication with 
the vestibule) with stone staircases will lead up to 
the gallery. The pulpit will be placed in 
the centre at one end, with the choir seats 
on either side, and the chancel will be separated 
from the rest of the chapel by a moulded and carved 
stone arch, supported on granite columns, with 
carved caps and bases. The windows will be 
glazed with leaded lights, and the ceiling will be 
coved, panelled, and enriched in plaster. All the 
doors will be made to open outwards. <A minister's 
vestry, church parlour, or ladies’ workroom, will be 
arranged between the present schoolroom and the 
chapel, with an additional staircase to admit the 
scholars to the gallery. The internal woodwork 
will be of pitch pine and oak, and the building will 
be warmed on the low pressure hot-water system. 
The cost of the part now being built will be 





4,470/. tos. 6d, The contracts have been given to 
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Mr. Thomas Hannam, builder; Mr. Joseph James, 
ioiner ; Messrs. Lazenby & Co., plumbers; Mr. T. 
Soore, plasterer; and Messrs. J. and H. Smith, 
ironwork and warming. 


ALTERATIONS TO WESLEYAN CHAPEL, LEEDS. 
—On the 24th ult. the Wesleyan Chapel at Wood- 
house-street, Leeds, was reopened, after having been 
altered and adapted to modern requirements of 
public worship. The whole of the enclosed pews on 
the ground and gallery floors have.been cleared 
away and replaced by more comfortable seats, with 
moulded bench ends. The high pulpit has given 
place to a commodious rostrum. ‘Two entrance 

rches have been erected, providing better egress 
from the chapel, and an additional staircase has 
been erected at the rear of the building. The organ, 
which before was placed behind the pulpit, has been 
removed, and a new organ has been erected in a 
chamber built for the purpose on one side of the 
pulpit. ‘Ihe ventilation and lighting have also been 
attended to, and the chapel has been decorated and 
painted. The whole of the woodwork is of pitch 
pine. The cost of the alterations has been about 
12007, The various works have been carried out 
from the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. G. F. Danby; . architect, Leeds; by Mr. 
Thomas Hannam, builder ; Messrs. Mason & Sons, 
joiners; and Messrs. Carter & Frankland, painters 
and decorators. 


NEW HALL FOR HERIOT’s HOSPITAL SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH.—At Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court, 
on the 22nd ult., a warrant was granted, says the 
Scotsman, to the Governors of George Heriot’s 
Trust for the erection of a new examination hall for 
Heriot's Hospital School. The-hall is to be built to 
the north-west of the Hospital, within the old city 
wall, on ground until now used by the Edinburgh 
Water Trustees. The building will consist of a large 
hall, lecture-room, preparation-rooms, retiring- 
rooms, and cloak-rooms. In plan it will be cruciform, 
the centre being occupied by the hall proper. This 
hall, which runs north and south, is to be 85 ft. 
long by 51 ft. broad and 46 ft. high. It is 
lighted by large windows at either end and 
sides, and is roofed in by an open-timbered 
roof having vaulted principals and open lighted 
lantern running the whole length of the ridge. 
Over the west entrances a gallery, which may 
be turned into a lecture hall, is situated, while 
opposite this and above the preparation and retiring 
rooms is placed a smaller lecture room, 50 ft. by 
22 ft., which can also be utilised as a gallery. When 
all the space is used the hall will seat more than 
1,500 boys. Outwardly the hall has been designed 
in strict sympathy with the general style of the 
Hospital building. ‘The principal front looks east- 
ward towards the Hospital, and its dominant 
feature is a square tower rising to a height of about 
7oft. In this is placed the entrance to the platform 
and small lecture-room, while to either side of the 
projection in which the tower stands are placed relief 
exits for the main hall. The tower is flanked by 
four small pedimented windows on either side, and 
surmounted by an embrasured cope, terminating in 
circular turrets at the angles. Recessed from this 
portion the north and south ends of the main hall 
stand out, and are broken up by the large windows 
lighting the hall. The building will be heated and 
ventilated by steam, and lighted by electricity from 
the present technical department of the school. The 
design is by Mr. Donald A. Gow, architect and 
superintendent of works to the Trust, and the 
building is to be ready for use by the end of the 
session 1893-94. The cost will be between 8,o00/, 
and 9,000/. 

PROPOSED NEW CHURCH, OBAN.—It is intended 
to erect a new parish church at Oban. The pro- 
posed new building will be in the Gothic style, the 
most commanding feature being the tower and 
belfry, which is to’ be finished at the top with four 
ornamental pinnacles. It will be seated to accom- 
modate 560 people. The estimated cost is over 
3,000/. It is to be erected from designs by Mr. 
Alexander Shairp, architect, Oban, and the principal 
contracts have been secured by Messrs. D. & J. 
Macdougall, builders, Oban. 

NEw BUILDINGS AT GLASGOW.—At the Glasgow 
Dean of Guild Court on the 22nd ult., fifteen 
applications for authority to erect new buildings in 
the city were granted. ‘The School Board of Govan 
got permission to build a new school in Allison- 
street; Messrs. Moss, Thornton, & Kirk, to make 
alterations on the Scotia Theatre of Varieties ; the 
4own Council of Glasgow, to erect tramway stables 
in Maryhill ; the Scottish Temperance League, to 
take down existing buildings on the east side of 
Hope-street and erect new buildings there ; and the 
ttustees of the Grove-street Home Mission Institute, 
q eid to their property in Grove-street and Kelvin- 

eet. | 
- NEw INFIRMARY, HALIFAX.—The memorial- 
Stone of the new infirmary for Halifax was laid by 
the Earl of Lathom-on the 17th ult. The main 
administration block faces Free School-lane, and 
‘Mmunicates with the main corridor of the in- 

ary, and the surgical block (this having separate 
access from Free School-lane) by a broad corridor 
Minning north and south, Upon the ground floor 
a placed the Board-room, clerks’-room, waiting- 
fom, for visitors, and accommodation for the 
Matron and the house surgeons, with all the neces- 
‘ary lavatory arrangements. Upon thé floor above 
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are chiefly day rooms for nurses and probationers, 
one wing being appropriated to the hedhossisa of the 
matron and her assistant. Upon the second and 
third floors provision has been made for the nurses’ 
bedrooms, until such time as the whole scheme can 
be completed and a separate Nurses’ Home built. 
All these rooms may be reached from the main corri- 
dor of the hospital by a staircase giving access to 
the corridor on the first floor level, enabling the 
nurses to reach their dormitories without going 
through the ground floor corridor. The bath- 
rooms, lavatories, &c., are situated at the extremity 
of thetwo wings, and are cut off from the living 
rooms by ventilating passages, At the intersection 
of the main corridors on the ground floor is a central 
hall. The kitchens are situated at this point, from 
which the food will be distributed from a large 
serving room. ‘The stores for grocery and linen, 
and the other rooms which require a_ central 
situation, are grouped round the hall. The servants 
will be accommodated in the central block upon the 
first floor with their own separate stair, Communi- 
cation with the basement below, in which are the 
cellars for stores, will be by a large lift and staircase. 
The housesfor the porters and the engineer are placed 
in the basement, and a covered way leads out under 
the kitchen to the laundry and wash-house. The 
pavilions, containing the wards for in-patients, are 
placed north and south of a wide corridor running 
right and left from the central hall. Each of these 
pavilions has a large ward for twenty beds, 
lighted upon both sides, with double fireplaces in the 
centre, aided in severe weather by steam pipes and 
heaters. In each pavilion is also a small ward of 
two beds for special cases, nurses’ duty rooms, and 
stores, and the necessary bath-rooms, lavatories, and 
sanitary arrangements. The latter are placed at 
the ends of the pavilions, and are separated by 
ventilating passages. ‘The pavilions on the south 
side nearest Free School-lane will have, in addition, a 
day room, lighted by a bay window on the sunny 
side. ‘The ward floors will be of oak, and the walls 
are to be covered with impervious cement carried 
round the arched ceiling, and all angles rounded. 
The pavilions contain only one floor. The large 
area of the site permits of the wards being detached. 
Each ward, being raised above the surface of the 
ground, has free circulation of the air on all sides. 
The operating theatre is placed upon the north side 
of the main corridor, and contains the operating- 
room, lighted from the north; patients’ waiting- 
rooms on each side of the connecting corridor, and 
lavatories. The mortuary is placed in an isolated 
building on the north-west. ‘The rapid slope of the 
site has been difficult to contend with. The main 
corridor falls with the slope of the land, to enable 
the pavilions to be confined to one story; but the 
main floor of the administration block, the surgical 
block, and kitchen department, with the corridor 
connecting them with the central hall, are ail at one 
uniform level. The design is a free treatment of the 
Renaissance style. ‘The main front of the adminis- 
tration block consists of two projecting wings, a 
central porch, and mullioned windows. ‘Three 
dormer windows are flanked on either side by large 
gables, and the whole is intended ultimately to be 
crowned by a clock turret. The ends of the wards 
fronting Free School-lane will have oriel windows to 
the day rooms. The foundations of the buildings 
were put in by Messrs. J. Charnock & Sons, during 
1891 and 1892; the contracts for the superstructure 


now proceeding under the supervision of the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Worthington & Son, of Manchester, 
Mr. Richard Charnock acting as clerk of the works. 
The contractors for the work are as follows :— 
Masonry, &c., Mr. W. Sutcliffe ; carpentry, Messrs. 
S. Wadsworth & Sons; ironwork, Mr. John Berry ; 
plumbing, Messrs. Naylor & Son; slating and 
plastering, Messrs. Rushworth & Firth; concreting, 
Messrs. G. Greenwood & Sons; painting, Messrs. 
J. Binns & Sons. 


SCHOOLS, GORSENION.—Board Schools to accom- 
modate 450 children have just been opened at Gor- 
senion, the architect being Mr. J. B. Morgan, of 
Llanelly, and the builders Messrs. Thomas Watkins 
& Co., of Swansea. ) 


RESTORATION OF PENYMYNYDD CHURCH, ‘FLINT- 
SHIRE.—The church of Penymynydd, in the parish 
of Hawarden, which has been undergoing re- 
decoration and restorafion, was reopened on the 
24th ult. The work of restoration has been carried 
out by Mr. Glynn Evans, of Chester. 

THE NEW ART GALLERIES FOR GLASGOW.— 
An application was made at the Glasgow Dean of 
Guild Court on the 22nd ult. by the Association for 
the Promotion of Art and Music in the City for 
permission to erect new Art Galleries in Kelvingrove 
Park. -The applicants had the consent of the Lord 
Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council. Mr. 
A. F. Baird, writer, who appeared for the Associa- 
tion, explained that on the termination of the 
Glasgow International Exhibition of 1888 there was 
a surplus of 46,o0o/., and the Association, which 
was now before the Court, was formed for the pur- 
pose of applying that surplus in the erection of 
public art galleries, a concert hall, and museum. By 
arrangement with the Corporation, it was agreed 
that the latter should grant a site for the buildings 
in Kelvingrove Park on condition that a sum at least 
equal to the surplus was raised by subscription, and 
also that the plans of the buildings should be 
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approved by the Town Council. The Association 
had now collected the sum of 65,000/. by subscri 
tion, and the plans had received the approval of the 
Town Council and the City Engineer, so that both 
condition. had been fulfilled. ‘The present applica- 
tion was for authority to erect the basement floor of 
the proposed buildings, which was all it was intended 
to do in thé meantime. The application was 
granted. The architects of the new buildings are 
Messrs. Simpson & Milner-Allen, of London. 

RESTORATION OF ST. HELEN’SCHURCH, BISHOPS- 
GATE.—On the 24th ult. the Bishop of London re- 
opened, after restoration, the Church of St. Helen, 
Bishopsgate. The reopened church is one of the 
oldest in the City, and now forms the parish church 
of the united parishes of St. Helen and St. Martin 
Outwich. It was built about 1212 on the site of a 
much earlier church, The architect for the restora- 
tion has been Mr. J. L. Pearson. 

WESLEYAN MISSION HALL FOR WOLVER- 
HAMPTON.—A Wesleyan. Mission Hall is being 
erected in Pountney-street, Wolverhampton. The 
buildings will include an assembly room to seat 
300 people, and two vestries behind which ma 
be used as class-rooms. ‘The assembly room. will 
be soft. by 28ft., and 14 ft. high. Mr. Jones is - 
the builder, and Mr. Johnson, of Wolverhampton, 
the architect. 

DISPENSARY, STOURBRIDGE.—On the roth. ult. 
the foundation stone of a new dispensary, to be 
erected in Worcester-street, Stourbridge, was laid 
by Viscountess Cobham. The building is being 
erected by Mr. North, of Stourbridge, from plans by 
Mr. T. Grazebrook, of Dudley and Stourbridge, 
The cost will be 1,100/, exclusive of the site. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


EDINBURGH WATER SuUPPLY.—A special meeting 
of the Edinburgh and District Water Trust was 
held on the 22nd ult., to consider the report of the 
Works Committee, recommending that steps be 
taken for procuring an additional supply of water, 
and that the Manor scheme should be adopted. 
The Lord Provost moved the approval of the 
report, which was seconded by Bailie Archibald. 
After considerable discussion, this motion was with- 
drawn in favour of one by Mr. Colston, which was 
unanimously agreed to, and which was to the effect 
that general approval be given to the report, but 
that consideration of it be delayed in order to admit 
of an inspection of the various sources of supply, 
and to allow of further information being obtained 
as to the engineering and other questions. The 
Scotsman, of the 23rd ult., gave full details of the 
proposals, which were made by the Works Com- 
mittee of the Trust in endorsement of a report by 
Messrs. Gale, Hill, and Mansergh, advisory 
engineers. An expenditure of nearly 750,000/. is 
contemplated by the Manor scheme. f 

PROPOSED WATERWORKS, FRODSHAM, 
CHESHIRE. —On the 14th ult. Colonel J. O. Halsted, 
R.E., Local Government Board Inspector, held an 
inquiry at Frodsham Town Hall, with reference to 
the application of the Runcorn Rural Sanitary 
Authority for sanction to borrow 3,800/. for construct- 
ing waterworks in Frodsham township. Mr. John 
Ashton, clerk to the Rural Sanitary Authority, 
explained that the annual cost of the scheme was 
estimated at 430/., including interest and instalment. 
There were 506 houses on the pipe line within the 
area proposed. Application was also made by the 
Sanitary Authority to spend 1,500/, in the township 
of Hull and Appleton for sewerage works. 7 

THE SYSTEMATIC CLEANSING OF DRAINS,—At a 
recent meeting of the Bexley Local Board, Mr. E. 
Reeve Boulter, the Surveyor, submitted a report on 
this subject. He said the cleansing of house drains 
is a matter which requires the serious attention of all 
Sanitary Authorities. The cleansing of drains 
means noi only the removal of solid obstruction 
matter, but also the prevention of gaseous accu- 
mulations. Many persons labour under the 
impression that when a drain is once laid no 
further attention is required in connexion with 
it. They would, however, ridicule the idea 
if it was suggested that they should apply 
the same principle to the chimneys of their 
houses. ‘These are periodically cleaned, and surely 
drains should have similar attention. Only very 
recently (within the last few months), in con- 
necting a drain with the sewer, the drain 
in question having been in use barely six 
months, it was found that the disconnecting trap 
was completely clogged with matter, and the 
drain above the trap blocked. This state of affairs 
arose solely from want of attention and not from any 
defect in construction. In speaking of drains, all 
traps, chambers, &c., are intended to be included. 
A system of sewerage has lately been constructed 
in a portion of the district and which will have 
to be periodically flushed to prevent accumulation. 
If this is necessary in the case of the sewer, is it not 
also necessary with respect to the drain? 
Carelessness and the want of attention are 
the principal sources of stopped drains. The 
owners of property are frequently called 
upon to have work done for the removal of 
stoppages (of course entailing expense), which might 
have been obviated by a little attention on the 
of the tenant. It must be remembered, too, that a 
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drain once disturbed is seldom or never made perfect 
again. Mr. Boulter say his attention has long been 
directed to the necessity of adopting some means by 
which, when a drain is once laid, it shall not be 
necessary to interfere with it again, so far as its posi- 
tion goes; but he finds it is not possible to keep it 
thoroughly cleansed under existing circumstances. 
His proposition is that the Sanitary Authority of the 
district should undertake the work, which is now 
generally neglected by the occupiers of houses (who 
are, in the majority of cases, ratepayers), and 
that the cost of carrying out this work should 
be a charge upon the rates. He proposes to 
deal with the question in the following way: A 
workman in the employ of the Authority would be 
furnished with certain implements and deodorants 
(removed from place to place as necessity required, 
in a perambulator, similar to that in use at Bexley for 
lighting purposes), and would visit all occupied 
dwellings and other properties. He would follow 
a certain line of sewer and would cleanse and 
deodorise the private drainage along that line. 
That being done, a flushing van would be employed 
to discharge into the manholes attached to the 
sewers such a quantity of water, mixed with the 
deodorant, as would efficiently cleanse and flush 
the sewer in question. ‘The work would be carried 
out in sections, so arranged as to deal with the 
upper part, continuing down to the outfall of each 
section. It is his opinion that if this were done there 
would be fewer complaints with regard to smell from 
ventilators. The deodorant used would be manga- 
nate Of soda, which has, for nearly three years, been 
successfully used in the cleansing of cesspools, upon 
the Bexley system. The cost of the deodorant for 
flushing purposes would be but small compared with 
the work accomplished. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL AND SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL. — The approaching completion of the 
Canal has had the effect of compelling the various 
local authorities on the Irwell to take steps to purify 
their sewage before discharging it into the river. 
The Manchester sewage works (described in the 
Builder for May 13 last) will shortly be com- 
pleted, and Salford has for some time been experi- 
menting with various processes for effectually treat- 
ing the sewage of the borough, which amounts to 
some ten million gallons per day. The disposal of 
the sludge is, however, in many cases a very trouble- 
some problem, and with a view to solving the diffi- 
culty at Salford, Messrs. John Taylor, Sons, & Santo 
Crimp, of Westminster, have been requested to 
advise the authorities as to the best methods of 
disposal, 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS, CRAILING PARISH 
CHURCH, ROXBURGH.—Two additional stained glass 
windows have been placed in Crailing Parish Church. 
They are the gift of Miss Paton, of Crailing, in 
memory of her father and mother, and are placed in 
the apse on either side of the communion table. The 
subject of one window is ‘‘ The True Vine.”” The 
subject of the other window is ‘‘ The Bread of Life.” 
The windows were designed by Mr. M‘Gregor 
Chalmer, architect, Glasgow, who lately had charge of 
the restoration of the building, and the work was 
executed by Mr. Norman M‘Dougall, of Glasgow, » 


DECORATION OF ST. ALBAN’S CATHOLIC 
CHURCH, LIVERPOOL.—After having been closed 
for decoration and renovation, St. Alban’s Church, 
Athol-street, Liverpool, was re-opened on the 25th 
ult. The work of decoration was carried out 
by Messrs. Jelley & Co., of Liverpool. The walls are 
coloured light green, with a stone-coloured buff for 
the soffits of the arches. The circling of the sanc- 
tuary has been treated as a glimpse of the blue 
sky studded with stars. The walls of the sanc- 
tuary are draperied with Gothic designs. A string 
of medallions in blue and gold alternately runs 
round the walls of the church, those over the sanc- 
tuary being of the four Evangelists, and the rest 
representing the Chalice, the Sacred Heart, different 
nstruments of the Passion, &c. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL, 


FRANCE.—The town of Rouen is organising an 
Exhibition of Fine Arts, to be open from September 
30 to November 30. ‘This exhibition will be held in 
the Musée Bibliothéque. Architecture, painting, 
sculpture, engraving, all will be admitted.—— 
In a few days the monument erected by sub- 
scription to the memory of Doctor Ricord will 
be placed in front of the Hépital du Midi, 
Paris. -The statue is by M. Ernest Barrias. 
——A marble bas-relief by M. Lombard has been 
placed in the large hall of the Paris Conservatoire 
de Musique ; it repeoeents Saint Cecilia playing the 
organ, surrounded by seraphim. It was bought 
by the State from the Salon of 188.——M. 
‘Mercié has just finished the monument of Joan of 
Are, which is to be erected on the Place at 
Domremy.. The monument consjsts of two 
figures, the genius of France as a knight in armour, 
with raised visor. With one hand he gives Joan a 








sword, with the other he points out the enemy to 
her. She is dressed in a nt costume, with 
bare head. She has thrown her distaff by the side 
of a lamb, whose front feet are planted on her 
dress.——A Museum of Fine Arts is to be built at 
Nantes-sur-Marne, at a cost of 1,523,000 francs. —— 
The Society of Fine Arts at Boulogne has organised 
an art exhibition, which will be open from 
August ro till September 1o. The Ministére de 
la Marine is going to undertake an important 
work, the lowering of the bed of the Charente 
between the port of Rochefort and the roadstead of 
the Ile d’Aix. The work will take four years, and 
will cost three millions. ——The engineers of 
public ways in Paris are going to put to 
the test a system of metallic paving, invented 
by an inhabitant of Geneva, and which is spe- 
cially adapted for tram-roads. ‘The experiment 
will be made on a part of the Boulevard Sebastopol, 
and in the Rue St. Antoine in front of the Protestant 
church.——The official journal of the French 
Republic has just promulgated a law relating to the 
hygiene and safety of workers in industrial in- 
stitutions. —-—-MM.  Falguiére and Mercié have just 
finished the model of the monument to Alfred de 
Musset, erected at the expense of M. Osiris. This 
monument, destined first for the Place St. Augustine, 
will now be erected on the raised platform planted 
with trees opposite the Théatre Francaise. 


NORWAY.—The Polytechnic Society of Christiania, 
the second leading architectural and engineering 
society of Norway, has just celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of its existence.——At the general 
meeting of the Norwegian Engineers’ and Architects’ 
Society, Herr Rashouw, engineer, was elected Presi- 
dent for the year, and Herr B. Lange, architect, 
vice-president. There are, besides, six architects on 
the Council. The Society now numbers 18c 
members, and the Polytechnic Society, with 
which it is affiliated, 425 members, the increase 
since 1891 being respectively xr per cent. 
and s5'2 per cent.——The death is announced 
from Meran of a highly-promising young archi- 
tect, Herr Karl Henriksen, at the early age of 
twenty-five. In 1 the deceased took first prize 
in the competition for the Historical Museum in 
Christiania, amongst seventeen competitors, and in 
1891 prepared the working drawings for the build- 
ing.——The Norwegian Government has again 
introduced the Bills in the Storthing for the erection 
of new Government offices in Christiania, strongly 
recommending the immediate commencement of the 
same. The plans prepared by the well-known 
architect, Herr Lenshrow, are to be adopted._——The 
Storthing has granted a further sum of 100,000 kr. in 
the current financial year for the continuation of the 
new. Customs houses in Christiania.——The electric 
light has been introduced everywhere in the Storthing 
building, and a complete revolution has been 
effected in the ventilation of the house, formerly very 
defective. A new public building has been erected 
in Christiania, being the home of the Norwegian 
Medical Society. ‘The building is spoken of as a 
model one, from a hygienic and sanitary. point of 
view. The architect is Herr Nissen.——At the 
Cathedral of Throndhjem the first steps are being 
taken for the restoration of the western nave. When 
this work is completed the rebuilding of the great 
tower will be begun. The Government has declined 
to grant an extra 100,000 kr. towards the work. 


SWEDEN AND DENMARK.—Negotiations are in 
progress between various public bodies for the hold- 
ing of an industrial and art exhibition in Stockholm 
in 1896.——-The new waterworks at Gothenburg 
are now completed. They are situated on the 
river Gota, about three miles from the town. The 
great pumphouse forms a large open hall, in which 
are worked two high-pressure pumps on Professor 
Riedler’s system. They are worked by two steam- 
engines of 400 h.p. each, delivering 56 litres of water 
per second. Another set of pumps and engines are 
to be added. The whole establishment is lighted by 
electricity. The intake, of Portland cement, extends 
so metres into the river. The filters, covered with a 
dome of Portland cement, have a diameter of from 30 
to 40 metres, and rest upon pillars. The entrance 
to the same is through a handsome portal, designed 
by Herr Ad. Petersen, architect. The plans for the 
entire works have been prepared by Herr G. 
Richert, civil engineer. There is also a dwelling- 
house for the staff. The entire establishment 
is to be surrounded by gardens.-——One of the 
largest breweries in Scandinavia has _ just 
been completed in Stockholm. It occupies an area 
of 90,000 sq. ft., and consists of three huge buildings. 
The erection commenced April, 1892, the architect 
being Herr Alvin Jacobi.——A new cement factory is 
being established in the district of Malmé.——Bills 
have been introduced into the Danish Rigsdag for 
the erection in Copenhagen of new barracks for the 
Corps of Engineers and the Hussars of the Guards. 
The cost of the former is estimated at 1,000,000 kr., 
and the establishment is to be completed in two 
years. ‘The cost of the latter is not yet determined. 
——The Association for the Improvement of Copen- 
hagen has just held its annual meeting, when it was 
announced that the society numbers 415 members 
and that much useful work had been done last year. 
——The celebrated Norwegian sculptor, Stephan 
Sinding, has been.commissioned to execute the font 
for the great Marble Church in Copenhagen, upon 
which work has been in intermittent progress for 
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two centuries: The font will be cast of aluminium, 
bronze, and will be flanked by a huge angel cast from 
the same metal. Fair progress is now being made 
with the edifice.——-The English.engineer, Mr. y 
Carey, has prepared plans for the construction of g 
harbour in the Ringkjébing Fjord, with a diregs 
sea-canal to the town of that name. He proposes 
to cut through the ‘‘White Sand” cliffs, making 
canal 28 ft. in depth without locks, and to construct g 
harbour with two breakwaters and quays 1, 160 ft, 
long, and from 300 ft. to 600 ft. apart. he cost ig 
estimated at 5:400,000 kr. (300,000/.) The town 
council of Ringkjébing is supporting the scheme, 
and it is projected to form a company for its 
carrying out. 

THE PROJECTED DANUBE-ODER CANAL.—The 
Austrian Imperial Council has now under immediage 
consideration the plans for the construction of the 
Danube-Oder Canal, and also those for the establish. 
ment of water communication between the Danubeand 
the Elbe. The cost of the undertaking is estimated 
at 20,000,000 florins, of which sum the provinces 
most interested, viz., Bohemia, Moravia, and Lower 
Austria, offer to contribute 16,000,000 florins, and it 
is therefore hoped that the State will contribute the 
remaining 4,000,000 florins. ‘The necessity for the 
canal is great, as at present the Northern Railway is 
hardly capable of carrying the coals required for 
Vienna alone. Moreover, in three years time the 
improvement of the Danube at the Iron Gate and the 
narrow passages at Giényé will have been effected, 
and canals between the Elbe and the Oder on one 
side and the Danube on the other would open upa 
Continental water-way between the Black Sea, the 
Baltic, and the North Sea. The Council has also 
adopted a resolution recommending the construction 
of a large network of railways for the connexion of 
all the various railway systems of the Empire. . The 
cost of this undertaking would beso great thata 
loan would be necessary. 

ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL, MONTREAL.—This 
new building, beautifully situated on the steep eastern 
slopes of Mount Royal, overlooks the city and the 
broad expense of St. Lawrence River, while the 
mountain rising ever more steeply in the rear forms 
a noble background. ‘The institution owes its origin 
to the munificence of two distinguished Canadians, 
Lord Mount-Stephen and Sir Donald Smith, 
K.C.M.G., LL.D. Camb., who provided the whole 
of the money, one million dollars, thought necessary 
for the erection and endowment of the hospital. The 
part now erected comprises the medical, surgical, 
administrative, and nursing departments. A site for 
the institution was originally given by the Corpora. 
tion of Montreal, but in consequence of objectiofs 
made by the inhabitants as to hospital buildings 
being erected upon it, the adjoining plot of ground 
was purchased. The buildings have been designed 
and the working drawings prepared by Mr. H. Saxon 
Snell, F.R.I.B.A., London, after consultation with 
and receiving the final approval of many of the most 
eminent authorities in Montreal, including Drs. R. 
Craik, W. Gardiner, T. G. Roddick, G. Ross, and 
T. Shepherd. The erection of the building has been 
superintended by Mr. J. R. Rhind. The narrow 
ness of the site gave rise to much difficulty in design- 
ing the buildings, but a far greater problem had to 
be solved in consequence of the uneven nature and 
steepness of the ground, which rises no less than 
180 ft. in its length and from 30 ft. to 80 ft. in ifs 
breadth. The architect has combatted this difficulty 
by making the main entrance for patients midway 
up the slope on which the main building stands, 
and thus permitting one floor of the various 
blocks to be reached on the same level. The main 
building will, when completed, comprise thirteen 
distinct blocks, connected by bridges. The ward 
blocks are ranged along the north-east and south 
west boundaries. Between these is the administra 
tive block, in which are also the out-patients’ depart. 
ments and receiving rooms. The two large projecting 
blocks on the south-west and north-east boundaries 
each contain three large wards for the accommoda 
tion of thirty-two patients in each. The north-east 
block is devoted to medical and the south-west 
block to surgical patients. Attached to each large 
ward are the nurses’ and medical officers’ rooms, the 
ward kitchen, and a separation ward for two beds. 
The bath-rooms and ward-offices are contained m 
the round towers at the ends of the wards, which 
are so placed as not to interfere appreciably with 
the outlook from the large end windows and th 
balconies provided for the use of the patients 
Adjoining each ward block, and connected with 
them by cross-ventilated bridges (which in summer 
time would be quite open), is the staircase block, 
containing a broad and easy-going staircase, patients 
lift, patients’ clothing and linen stores, &c. In the 
centre is the large ventilating shaft which draws the 
foul air from all the adjoining wards. Up the centfeé 
of this shaft is carried the smoke shaft from the 
boilers in the basement, which materially assists the 
draught power. Beyond the staircase block in the 
south-west side, and connected with it as before by 
bridges, are the women’s and children’s. wards 
It should be noted that all the nurses and medic 
officers’ rooms throughout the blocks are so arrang 
and finished that they can be used as separatiop 
wards if necessary. The surgical theatre will se@ 

250 students. The professors’ private rooms, 
students’: hall, and. instrument rooms are imme 
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described block. Here also are an anzesthetic and 
an after-recovery room, with attendants’ room 
between them. The medical theatre seats 200 
students ; the adjoining professor's private room, 
clinical chemistry room, and patients’ waiting-room 
being on the ground floor of the staircase block. 
In the rear of the back extension of the administra- 
tive buildings is a detached pathological block 
containing on the ground-floor the mortuary, 
mourners’ waiting-room, staircase, and shell-store; 
and also an ice-house, miacerating-room, cold 
mortuary, and lift in direct communication with the 
pathological theatre above. In the rear of the 
main hospital blocks, and at a considerable distance 
236 bod a ed from them, is the site of the infectious hospital on 
= the hut system. It is proposed that this shall con- 
sist of five distinct buildings, unconnected except by 
path and roadways. There will be two blocks, 
each containing two wards for six beds each, and 
two smaller buildings, each containing one ward for 
four beds, and one isolation ward for one bed, 
Each block is to have its own ward-kitchen, bath- 
room, &c, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—At the first 
meeting of the recently-elected Council of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers the following re-appoint- 
ments were made :—Mr. Hugh Lindsay Antrobus as 
Treasurer, Dr. William Pole, F.R.S., as Honorary 
Secretary, and Mr. James Forrest as the Secretary. 
The Council consists of Mr. A. Giles, President ; 
Sir Robert Rawlinson, K.C.B., Sir B. Baker, 
K.C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S., Sir Jas. N. Douglass, 
F.R.S., and Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, Vice-Presidents ; 
Dr. William Anderson, F.R.S., Mr. Alex. R. Binnie, 
Sir Douglas Fox, Sir Charles Hartley, K.C.M.G., 
F.R.S.E., Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw, Mr. Charles 
Hawksley, Professor Alex. B. W. Kennedy, F.R.S., 
Sir Bradford Leslie, K.C.1I.E., Mr, Jas. Mansergh, 
Sir Guildford L. Molesworth, K.C.1.E., Mr. W. H. 
Preece, F.R.S., Sir Edward James Reed, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., M.P., Mr. William Shelford, Mr. F. W. 
Webb, and Mr. W. H. White, C.B., F.R.S. 

IRONWORK COATED WITH ALUMINIUM.—The ' 
ironwork of the City Building, Philadelphia, will, 
says the Scientific American, be coated with 
aluminium. The late Mr. McArthur, the architect 
of the building, wished from the first to cover the 
ironwork with a skin of aluminium to protect it from 
the weather and save the cost of painting, which, it 
was estimated, would, if the iron were to be kept 
secure against rust, amount to 10,000 dols. per 
annum.—/nvenizon, 

ADAMS’S DOVETAIL-KEYED BrRICK.—This is a 
glazed brick with the frog formed of a dovetail 
section, as shown in the 
cut, so that the mortar or 
SN SS] cement will key the bricks 
WANS AAAS] together. Furthermore, in 
AAS ean all except the bricks in- 

LSS) OS a tended for headers, the 
SANNSNOY NY sinking is carried right 

\ through to the end of 
the brick, instead of being 
left as a closed panel, so 
that compressed air can 

escape at the ends and 
S ECTION sive the best chance for 

the frog to be entirely and 
compactly filled with mortar. The patentee is Mr. 
S. Adams, of Southend, and the right of production 
has been conditionally granted to Messrs. J. Cliff & 
Sons. 3 

ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY.—At the meeting 
of the Royal Statistical Society, held on the 2oth ult, 
at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, 

Sx Osos so o a paper was read by Dr. G. B. Longstaff, on ‘‘ Rural 

- Depopulation.” ‘The main object of the author was 
to give a broad view of the facts, to show in what 
countries rural depopulation existed, and its degree. 
The case of the United Kingdom was examined in 
considerable detail. It was shown that the phe- 
nomenon appeared in 1851 in Wales, and, speaking 
generally, ten years later in England ; that during 
the last decade nine out of the twelve Welsh counties 
had decreased in numbers. An elaborate analysis 
of the registration districts proved that, taking 
England and Wales as a whole, the loss of rural 
| population was the same in the decade just com- 
pleted as in 1871-81. But the decrease was not so 
great as was commonly supposed ; thus during the 
last twenty years there were but eight English and 
Ska MeHS mod S three Welsh counties which had lost 10 per cent. of 
their rural population, even in the districts especially 
selected by the author as showing depopulation 
in its most intense form. The changes during forty 
years in a group of registration districts in the 
eastern counties. were compared with those in a 
group in the south-west, where the depopulation 
began ten years earlier; in a few of these districts 
the loss of inhabitants ranged from 20 to 30 per 
cent. The author claimed to have proved that not 
only was the disproportionate growth of large towns 
a phenomenon of universal prevalence, but that an 
actual diminution of the rural population occurred 
in the greater part of Europe, in North America, 
and even in Australia. He stated that such a 
general result could not be, in the main at all 
Pigtgos wit tog events, due to causes of only local occurrence, 
pete ~~ overt : ) : such as special forms of government, of land laws, 
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Surgical Admission Room. 


Eye-Admission Room. 
Yard. 
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Inner Mortuary. 
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Ice House. 


Mortuary. 
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Plan of Royal Victoria Hospital, Mount Royal, Montreal, Canada. 
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Surgical Theatre (lower part). 
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W.c.’s, Lavatories, Sinks, &c. 
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COMPETITION, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
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COMPETITI ON. CONTRACTS—Continued, 
5 , 
Designs Tenders 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. to be ork or Ma By whom uired. Architect, Surveyor, to be 
| deliv ered, Nature of WwW terials, Req or Engineer. delivered, 
? APRS TT epee EO ree o- Ls ——— ar ae —_ 
*Hospita] eteeneneaeraneseeseeseceeeee +p) Beldgnorth ang South S°Seeeeceeeees Hastings Corporation P, H, Palmer Pe eesece July ll 
| Shropshire Infirmary | Ofteiat bilhodle doe doce July 15 Fae eno Woe 050 reenthesgin pees Lymm Local Board ., | @! oY Bayley [7°"""*" do, 
, pep 1 eieeiaaaea ceceeas Fulham Vestry ...... WG ak... July 19 
lo — Pres onssescsreccere Twickenham Loc. Bd. | G. B. Laffan.........) do, 
aed aa ae bbb do. do. do, 
*Broken Granite, Lime, Cement, Flints, &c.| Mile End Vestry.... J. M. Knight ........ do, 
Street Sewers, Old BNO besides ssc, Stretford Loca] Board | w. DD dscdéecccac. do. 
CONTRACTs, Cast Iron Pipes and Castings .......°°°"" Swansea Town Council QPietal................ do. 
*Enlargement of Post Office, Stockport... H.M. ORI occ aca July 14 
Post Office, Ce ee eee sscencenncsec] FO eet A. O. Evans .....,.... do, 
Re-building Church Tower, Lisbellaw, Co 
chi 8 | Tenders SIE. onscsvencscasssso bre’ occced cc Thos. Elliett.......... do, 
Wature of Work or Materials By whom Required. Ar OF Beg narvevor, to be Re-building Bridgefield M lls, Elland .... i pecepe iw Horsfall & Son...) *"** July 15 
, delivered, ier Extension ....... joseesveanied..... romness -B. 
ee ye eee es: Pier Extension Harbour Com, .|.. ”| Jas, Barron ........_. do, 
ing & Laundry Apparatus Christchurch aed CPome........0.°°°"° July 17 
Baptist Tabernacle, Grays, Essex ..... Rev. T. Heywood reese | Chas. Cobham ....,__. July 4 New Bertie ooking & L Dulwich........ Com. of H. M. Works do. do, 
rteen Cottages, Ferndale, Wales || ***’ Building Ciub ....""*' W. A. Lloyd, .277°""*’ do, "Alterations to Service Reservuir........ "| Cheshunt Loc, Bd. -+ | Pollard & Tingle ....., do, 
Paving Works, Knighton-road, ae ee Plymouth , = G. D. Bellamy ....""*’ do, *Mortuary and Other Works, Chartham 
— a ee = hos ae ing Crewe Town Council .. | Geo, Eatonshore..... - i do. DOMME 3006 TWH issscscsslern ns Kent Asylums Com... Stenning & Jennings.. | J uly 20 
ey (5,000 yds. ayader, Radnor- ; ction of New! Lea’ Valley Drai 
renege TE STEER Wear; Birmingham Corp..... Jas, Mansergh ......__ do, a a > a paras : ms fale aerckacs mmissioners...... Pollard & Tingle ...... July 25 
Now Berea ccnsc ese eentattteses Morpeth Corporation Qfeial.........,...°°" do, Beweseme Works, ....-.-..-.---077777"** Shefiiield Corporation | C, F. ., yr oeatet do, 
New Shops, Market-street, Pie osdéage. Blackpool Corporation do, July 5 Granite and Limestone Road Re Pontefract Corporation Jas. Haseltine ./:7""** July 26 
Shed, Warehouses, &c, Nelson, Lancs, .... Bradley Loom & Power OSB sedesccBoescescasg oe Hoylake and West 
Si Labe Cottag Pec ced ccccsewecdys Bell... Sy eS do irby Loc. _. eee. | Mr. Walton .......... Novant 
1x urers’ €s, Balbriggan, Ire. , » Pembroke Dock ...._. War Department | +++ | Oficial ....- oe NE, © date 
math ig etetce ee ee te Balrothery Union ..../¢. M. Taite ......... do. Pome euarters, Car House ....,.°7"""' Coventry Tram Co. .. do. do. 
*New Bath-room at ape pte Holborn Union ,."*"’ | H. Saxon Snell ...... do, Parsonage House, Etal. Cornhill-on-Tweed) == aS Se do, 
*Cleansing Works, &. at Infirmary .-)""' Chelsea Guardians _ ‘++ | 4 &C. Harston |." **’ do. Cottages, Dagenham, Bee se esetesccsnce] | ooee** we | J. Rookwood... 7°""*" do. 
Now ine (2,000 rae eiage way =e Mad ws =o Enfield Local Board .. | R. Collins ...... ge do, Additions to House, Helmshore, meltem..f oe | Woodhouse & Potts .. do, 
oP, orth d Cement roUsh-park, te cy the 2 a: +8. ge —"** J rong 6 Three Cottages, Albany-street, Rotherham| Mr. OT Riser ots ° do. 
ortlan ee ee vedionsd dey hc, 5), Birkdale Loca] Board | J. H. Fair TM... ( July ; » Cheshire, 
mae Pease. Jone 7 Lamon 2... -..| Mintel Loca W. E. Vv. Crompton ../ do, _ re — 5 : en se hie me NOE oi ceccisece | Thos. Wilde.....,,. do 
tet mn eng ERR tae Stoke-upon-Trent Corp./ W. Bowen ......... 7’ do. tees nee Workhouse, 
Sewers, oles, &c. Ecelesfield, Yorks, . Wortley U.R.S.A. . be G. E. Beanmont ..._”’ do, 7 Ns samantee . _ betes eet et li ae H. Higginson ...... do. 
"Scavenging, Dusting, & Watering ..... Bethnal Green Vestry | F. w. Barratt ........ do, Two Houses, Lumley-terrace, Chester-le- 
iMthig Be: Wier eens ee rk Corporation ... | Geet: nos... do, TU, ShtP 8620s 0cbsvinsesessecsece.., John Dixon .,..,.. oe | oedéueds do, 
on wide” = locate TNs street Station ../ Mw acne EE aR do. July 7 | Gas Pipes (400 yds. PE te ite ti tan Atherton Loc, a Sedddene do, 
widings Leices T, Extension of Goods : : tle- 
Well Biekiamenats, do. sm Of Good: do. do. do, | onto ne Be acer Davidson & Bendle ,.. do, 
and Stan gecpecec*oeeccc rt Mallow (Ireland) Union do. do. 7 TEs Mined. . ' Giles, Gough, & Co. ,. 0. 
Church rant, Sandbach °7°"0"27+++00000 | Cheshire Agric. Soc. * de. | July g || Infirmary Block, Oxford 
Church Tower, Brinny, Upton, co. Cork../ Rey. R. F. cenri  eTe eEeee do 
lowenns ore ginese Premises, Halifax) babsisees Jackson & Fox,....._. | do 
werage Works, Codhall Spa... | Horncastle U.R.S.A... | oe, AR do, 
Pavilion at Hospital, Liscard, Cheshire . || Wallasey Local Board | A. Salmon... °7""°**’ July 10 | PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Offices, Gateway, &: Dickenson-street --, Manchester Corp, ..../ J. Apion. 5003 6,.... o. 
Sewage Outfall Works, Longworth...’ | Bolton B.8.4. .. 7.7": Mr. Atherton | 7"""*’ do, 
Alene = (36 + F ings T.n3472"| Sheerness Local Board | W. w. Campell ....°' do, OT te Oe Bae oe ce ee 
rations to Schoo Ulldings, Ley] | c 
berdeen le ERE i vs ‘aie ee) Committee ......0 Ellis & Wilson... do Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised, | Salary, tions to 
Formation, Drainage, Bridge, &c.| Rt. Hon. Ed. Heneage, : | be in, 
Church Coedicti i ete oO - OF 06 aso cnn M.P. es ee ' Wm. Waller..,,. ®eeee do. mene eet 
urch, Coedpoeth, ‘rexham...../°""*** | Rev. T. H. Evans ne te hae do, 
Page at 2 erworks, Rishworth .:’**’ Wakefield | aby ED  Seteeicee ft do, OO TIN sh one sicescsseccseaess... _ . ~f ‘ Ashfield iia nie 
Pwers, anho FL etait Swansea Co ration.. do. do, . i Loca °¢é6+utes ° * ©9202060 God cncec 
Re-buiiding Bridges, Preston 2.253. 7°7°°" | Lancashire Cc = fee a do, July 11 | *Engineer and Surveyor's —— Assistant oe nr oN Una Bd. oo * Pee cdeccsccccec = 
moval of Refuge, Streatham. .;/""""°"*" Wandsworth B. of W. | do, do, “Surveyor and Inspector of Nu Sances ..., ag a of Wk ‘ or tte lecdtvee Fhe y + 
"Paving P TMITPPAI ICS Mescospnnen t= ++| Lewisham Bd. of Wks. do, do, *Surveyor ..... POON O OC emo edeeecccevcceces. umstead Bd. p LI moon scesesiccccncs y 









Those markeg with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this number, Com tition, p. iv. Contracts Pp. iv., vi., viii., and 
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of land tenure, and the like. He held that there | OBITUARY. 


count ia TaYS 2 general and increasing aversion to MR. JOHN Henry. —The death is announced of 
rountry life, and that the increased means of com- Mr. John Henry, which occurred at his residence, 
No. 35, North Bailey, Durham, after a painful 
illness of some months’ duration. The deceased 
Was in practice as architect and surveyor in the city 
of Durham, and for fifty years held the appointment 
f Works to the University, 

his seventy-ninth year, and leaves a widow, one 
daughter, and three sons. 


ee 


ciety w THE PL ' 
the Society, Was “- ‘Adelphi aeeatterno - o understand that the masters and men have unani- 


dent. The Council, he Said, hoped that the number pote a Tastee pear eit e joiners 
of members would keep up, both on account of the * J f dvs f . 
funds and as a sign of life, and they appealed to | at Hexham recently struck for an a vance pte gp 
existing members to bring in Others. Mr, R, | Their wages hitherto had gr Ry: 9p ne 4 
Hamilton seconded the motion, which Was Carried. os = per week ~j Bay rom ene eed "Bad yt 
Mr. Charles Booth was re-elected President. The ath . i un aan rege The Strike 
Society's income for the year amounted to 2,391/., | PAG Mey sought to get 8d. es ‘ , 
leaving a credit balance of 5087, 
REMOVAL. —Mr,. Bradshaw Brown has removed | Teturned to their work, 
vend City offices from so, Fenchurch - street, to 
illiter-Square Buildings, E.C. 
~ F making the rate of wages 8d. per hour, or 33s, 4d. 
nas Soci. he WESTMORLAND ANTIQUA ravanee fo, MY hours, being equivaicnt 3s 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and | 2@vance of 4s, 2d. es tens 











nichzological Society will be held at Appleby on ->+—__. 
Wy 4 and xs, 
ROPOSED Fisyinc PIER AT WHITESTown MEETINGS, 


Tuespay, JULY 4. 
Association of Master Builders oy fTornsey.—Testi- 

an adjourned Inguiry at Greenore into an applica- a to Ms. J. Davis: Dinner at Beale’s Resiaurant, 
tion in ai Holloway-road. -m. 

sie ri wovernment ral perent in che of the Sete Architectural A ssociation.—Myr. Hugh Dale, 
Mr. James Gaskin, CE 4 Pundalk, produced | © “Chapter a tee 
plans of the Proposed work, which include a pier Jour is. = | 
and boat harbour 210 ft. in length by 100 ft. wide,| Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works Lustitution,—| 
and will afford a depth of 14 ft. of Water at spring | Ordinary Meeting. 8, 30 =. 
tides, The entrance to the harbour will be 30 ft. | 





Fun south-east, and the last -z 5 ft. of it wil] run | ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 
almost due Cast, SO as to Protect the entrance to the 11,127.— VENTILATING SEWERS: /, 


£. Webé. 

bour. At the upper end it js Proposed to form cording to this Specification, the foul gases from Sewers are | Oss, 

: ade to pass through the flame of a as jet or a coil | Lining of Kilns and Furnaces.—1z 795, C. Broad, Rim 

all emieome® end of the harbour | m ; d by, | Seat Closet.—rr,80r, C. Russell Securing Electric ‘Lich 
ALLS, CEILINGs, &c. : Fittings. —z1,809, . a Melling, Treads of Stairs, Doorsteps, 

bet o> ol . | 

It is considered, can be carried Out for the sum of J. tebe tile is seman, With a sunk | 

l. 


there will] a wall extending 20 yds., which in | 4tranged so that the s€wer gas is destroyed by burning. 
Stormy weather will act asa breakwater. The Work, | 7 Tay, PiXING Tires “to W 


4,000 
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-UnK screw, and then the smal] Opening over the Screwhead 
is fitted with a tile button cemented in 

14,689. — BUFFER FOR HINGEp SEATS, &c., : ‘ 
Cochrane.—A half-ball made of rubber, with a round brass 
plate or shield, with a hole in the centre, is fixed so that 
the rubber Protrudes or Projects through the hole in the 
shield and Cannot get out of Position. This method of 


evidently designed for the admission of the outer air and 
to create an up-draught, 

3:770.—Bricks, &c, : we dl Williams.—To prevent 
damp, and to ventilate walls, bricks are made, according to 
this invention, with a hollow formed around them, For 
headers the hollow is formed about 14 in. from the end of 

rick and Continued round it. The stretchers are hollowed 

in. from the face, and this hollow is continued 

lengthwise, So that when the bricks are laid in position the 

ollows come Opposite each other and form a Cavity or 

channel for ventilation. In a Cavity-wall there is there. 

fore no necessity for S€parating or dividing the wall, and 
€xpense and ground Space is saved. 

7,078.— VENTILATORS : W. McFarlane (Toronto), — 
This invention consists of two Casings, the inner one a 
Straight Cylinder, while the outer one is made to ta er 
towards the top, the lower or Cylindrical ortion having 
Openings, at the side of which are pivoted i 


an upward direction, and thus assist jn Producing a Strong 
Current of air or draught to ascend the inner Casing or 
ipe. 
¥ 7:992-—SINK Traps: a. €. Perkins (Ontario), — 
According to this Specification, a Srease trap and filter is 
fitted to a SCrew-cover, and by removing this where the 
sediment js collected it can be burnt or destroyed, The 
— is designed So that al] liquids must Pass through the 
ter, 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT, 


JUNE 12.—11,468, T, Walters, Door-holder, — 11,493, 
i McHardy and others, Window -fastener.—r1, 510, W 
Chappell, Joiner’s Sash Cramp. 

UNE 13.—11,538, S, Adams, Dovetail-key in Bricks,— 
11,604, T. rapper, Operating the Mechanism of Water- 
closets. —r1,6rr, Malleck, Screw-drivers, — 11,638, G. 

ucken, Manufacture of Veneers, 

UNE 14.—1:,680, F. Sauer and C. Hentzschel, Electric 
Alarm Apparatus for Doors, Windows, &c. —ar,zor, }® 
Wallwork, Chimney Pots or Cowls, Ventilators, &c.— 
11,727, W. Nangle, Paint or Paint-like Com ition, 

JUNE 15-—119759, C. Turnbull, junr., Electric Bells.— 


11,776, C. fety Door-fastener.—11, 799. H. Faija, 


Landings, F loorings, &c.—11,826, P. Willis, Window 


portion at the corners, _A small round Piece of majolica is | Frames. 
then placed Over the Junction of the tiles. This 


ound | JUNE 16.—13,865, J. and A._Gray, Siphon Cistern for 
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Water-closets.—11,878, M. Lowe, Wood and other Screws 


and Screw Drivers for same.—11,882, A. Boult, Builder’s 
Level.—11,883,, R. Gassner, Closet Pans.—1r,887, R, 
Gouch and A. Lewis, Shutters and Shade Combined for 
Shop Windows, &c.—11,888, M. Miller, Sewer Gulleys.— 
11,903, L. Littaner, Safety Appliance for Open Doors and 
Windows. : F ; 

JUNE 17.—11,933, R. Harrison, Opening, Closing, and 
Securing Fanlights, Sashes, and Ventilators.—11,981, EK. 
Barnsley, Interchangeable Varnish Bottle, Paint Kettle, 
Funnel, and Strainer. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


4,901, C. Amory and G. Hingelberg, Water-closets.— 
5,759, - Ford, A Mode or Means of Fixing Glass in 
Greenhouses, Skylights, or any Roof, without Putty.— 
8,014, G. Breeze, Sash Fasteners.—9,383, S. Lundy and C. 
Knight, Machine for Measuring Wall-paper.—9,770, L. 
Ellis, A. Bourne, and H. Reynolds, Water-closets.—9,841, 
F. Durham, Hinges.—9,961, J. Woodcock, Syphons for 
Water-closet Cisterns.—10,034, E. Poppe, Closets.—to,111, 
. Martin, Gas Chandeliers. —10,140, H. Miillenbach, 
Feaptring and Overflow Apparatus for Wash Basins, &c.— 
10,141, J. Reynolds, Heating and Ventilating Rooms or 
Enclosed Spaces. — 10,208, P. Justice, Preparation of 
Gypsum for Use as Plaster, Mortar, &c.—10,329, W. Oates 
and J. Green, Water-closets.—10,878, W. Batley, Inwardly 
Opening Casements, Windows, Ventilators, Doors, &c.— 
11,025, J. Meyer, Window Guards.—11,157, A. Walshaw, 
Roofing Tile. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 

13,416, H. Doulton and R. Meldrum, Glazing Pottery.— 
13,819, W. White, Paving Blocks for Roads, Footpaths, &c. 
—14,531, H. Rongier, Door Knobs and Spindles.—4,916, 
P. Jensen, Building Walls, Pillars, &c., of Iron Frame- 
works and Concrete. 


nh 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


JuNE 19.—By Walker & Runtz: ‘West Lodge,” 
Ealing Green, and 3 acres, f. and c., 2,41o/. ; “* Kempsey 
House,” with grounds, f. and c., 2,2404—By Brodie, 
Timbs, & Baker : “‘ Priestwood,” Archway-rd., Highgate, 
f., 2,5502.—By J. WV. Goatley: F.g.r, of 10/., New-st., 
Hampton, reversion in 14 yrs., 3101.—By Bowditch & 
Grant: 98, Wellesley-rd., Croydon, u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 
sl. 5s.,.r. 652, 800/.—By Liliott, Son, & Boyton: 14, 
Carficle-st., Soho, f., r. 150/., 3,280/. ; 205, 207, Stanhope- 
st., Hampstead-rd., u.t. 45 yrs., g-r. 11/., r. 100/., 1,320/. } 
28, Edward-st., u.t. 31 yrs., gr. 82, r. 45¢., 5052. ; 
10, Pilgrim’s Lane, Hampstead, f., r. 28¢., 4604. ; 
64, Springdale-rd., Stoke Newington, u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 
6/., r. 382, 3302.3 10, 12, Citizen-rd., Hol oway, u.t. 
9 yrs., g.r. 122.,1r. 56/., 4452.—By £. Willis: 10 to 24 
even), Ringstead-rd., Catford, f., 2,580/.; 67, Ringstead- 
rd., f., r. 30¢., 3652.3 f.g.r. of 174 5s., Ringstead-rd., 
reversion in 86 yrs., 4354. ; f.g.r. of 52. 5s., ditto in 95 yrs., 
130/.; ‘‘ The Woodiands,” High-rd., Lewisham, f., r. 
50/., 8502. 


JUNE 20.—By H. Scruton: 96, Mildmay-rd., Mildmay 
pk., f., r. 40l., 4752.3 39, Mildmay-grove, f., r. 46., 575J. » 
1 and 3, Woodville-rd., f., r. 702., 800l.; 5 to 8, Thornhill- 
sq., Islington,,u.t. 52 yrs., g.r. 282, r. 1852., 1,8052.; 63, 64: 
Thornhill-sq., u.t. 52 yrs., g-r. 141, r. 98¢., 895/.—By 
Reynolds & Eason: 12, The Ter., Barnes, f., r. .18/., 3052.; 
Warehouse, Gun-yd., Bishopsgate-st., u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 20/., 
r. sol., 3054.—By W. Martin: 92, Landell’s-rd., Dulwich, 
u.t. 85 yrs., gr. 42. 10S., 80/.—By Sleuret, Sons, & 
Adams: Profit rental of 40/. a year, Stoke Newington, u.t. 

1 yrs., 6202.—By Osborn & Mercer: Two f. cottages, 
Lyne, Surrey, 300/.—By /. Fitzgerald: 10, Sheendale-ter., 
Richmond, u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 44, r- 500, 550/.; “‘ Crown 
Villa,” Lower Mortlake-rd., u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 2/., r. 262, 
240/.; 4 to 20 (even), Crown-ter., u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 22/. ros., 
r. 1722. 108., 1,7202.3 3 to 6, Victoria-villas, u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 
7l., r. 752. 10S., 7251.3 11 to 14, 21, 22, Victoria-villas, u.t. 
68 yrs., g.r. 171. 1os., r. 1162. 10S., 1,0954.—By Debenham, 
Tewson, & Co.: ‘*Oakfield Lodge,” near Reading, and 
S10 a, 2r. 14 p., f., 20,000/.; a plot of f. land, ra. 1 r. 15 p., 
6ol;; ‘‘ Maplewell Hall Estate” of 160 acres, Leicestershire, 
f., 20,0col.—By Chinnock, Galsworthy, & Co: 1, Beau- 
mont-cres. West Kensington, f., r. -65/., 1,000/. ; f.g.r. of 
129/., Beaumont-cres., reversion in 89 yrs., 3,325/.; f.g.r. of 
1952, (uncovered); 4,160/.; 1 to 61 (odd), leppe-st., f., 
7,680l.—By Humbert, Son, & Flint (at Watford): Six 
plots of f. land, Cassiobury, 3 a. 2 r. 34 p-, 3,8642. 


JuNE 21.—By Chinnock, Galsworthy, & Co. : 2, 14 to 
48, Dieppe-st., West Kensington, f., 4,705¢. ; 3 to 13 (odd), 
Eli-st., f., 1,3602. ;. 24 to 38 (even), Hilmer-st., f., 1,7207. ; 
9, Mund-st., f., Beer House, r. 50/., 790/. ; 4 to 12, Mund- 
St., f., 1,140/. ; f.g.r. of 122, Dieppe-st., reversion in 82 yrs., 
285/.—By Chambers & Newton; “The Bungalow,” 
Acacia Grove, New Malden, f., 960/.—By &. Tidey 
& Son: 24a, High-st., Oxford-st., f., 1,350/.— 
By Beale & Capps: 1, Maxilla Gardens, Kensington, u.t. 
82 yrs., g.r. r0d., 4702. ; 28 and 30, Telford-rd, u.t. 83 yrs., 
g.r. 152, 5552.3 79, Chesterton-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 82., 
310/,; 46, Tavistock-cres., Westbourne-pk., u.t. 70 yrs., 
g.r. 92. 10s., r. 40/., 950%. ; 23, 25, Everington-st., Fulham, 
ut. 87 yrs, g.r. 11/., 3502.— W. Hall: F.g.x. of 282., 
Alfred-pl., Bermondsey, reversion in 10 yrs., 60o/. ; |.g.r of 
1os., Angus-st., New Cross, u.t. 74 yrs., 360/. 5 11, 13, 

ranfield Gardens, Hampstead, u.t. 90 yrs., g.r. .15¢., 
1,6752. ; 3, Cranfield Gardens, u.t. 90 yrs., g.r. 8/., r. 70/., 
820,—By Rushworth & Stevens: 2, 3, 4; nd-st., 
Pentonville, u.t. 26 yrs., g.r. 21/., r. 160/., 1,1052. 5 1, 2, 3, 
Holford Mews, u.t. 26 yrs., g.r. rod, ts. 6d., r. 812., 4502. ; 


JUNE 22.—By £. & F. Swain: 82, Kensington-pk.-rd., 
Notting Hill, f., 1,050/. ; 92, Lansdowne-rd., u.t. 57 yrs., 
gr. 174. 2s.,r. 752., 5702.3 97, Elgin-Cres., u.t. 58 yrs., 
Br. 15/., rr. ., 46001.—By Bray, Dickins, & Co.: 
‘Linden House,” St. Paul’s-rd., Tottenham, and “ Mel- 

tm House,” f., 6207.—By A. & H. Potter: 30 to 36 
(even), West-st., Mile End, and 2, 4, 6, Ann-st., f., 1,000/. 
—By H. Griffin: 72, 74, Disraeli-rd., Putney, f., 1,000. ; 
39, 41, Wye-st., Battersea, u.t; 64 yrs., g.r. 5¢., 250/.—By 
Harebrother, Ellis, & Co.: 3 to 20, The Grand Parade, 
Futney; and 1 to 8, Grand Parade Mews, f., 25,5000. ; 
Lg.r. of 827,, Guildford-st. East, Clerkenwell, u.t. 22 yrs., 
Gt. 7/., 810l..; i.g.t. of 684, Gower-pl., ‘St. 


Pancras, u,t. | Butterworth & Sons* 


Clapton, u.t. 10 yrs., g.r. 104, 400.3; ig.r. of 462, 
Somerset-st., Portman-sq., u.t. 29 yrs., g.r. 124, 4454. 3 
i.g.r. of 652. 8s., Tonbridge-st., Euston-rd., u.t.° 13 yrs., 
r. 292. 8s., 250/.; profit rental of 13/. 12s., 25, Bid- 

rough-st., u.t. 13 yrs., 60/.—By C. C. ZT. Moore: 
79, Northern-rd., Plaistow, f., 205/.—By Vewbon & Co.: 
43, 45, Ronalds-rd., Holloway-rd., u.t. 92 yrs., g.r. 
28/. 6s. 8d., r. 782, 6702. ; 61, 65, 69, Ronalds-rd., u.t. 
92 yrs., g.r. 32/4. 10s. 4d. ; and a l.g.r. of 82, 1,0701.—By 
Debenham, Tewson, & Co.: The residence ‘‘ Tinten,” 
Caterham Valley, and 2 acres, 2,500/.; ‘* Pickett’s 
Farm,” near Redhill, and 66 a. 2 r. 19 p., f., 
2,200/. ; ** Broadstone Farm, and 34 a. 2a. 13 p., f., 8507. ; 
**Old House Farm” and 38a. 2r. 29 p., f., 6007. ; two f. 
cottages and oa. rr. 35 p., 2604.—By Stimson & Sons: 
F.g.r. of 25¢., Elm’s-rd., Clapham, reversion in 87 yrs., 
655/.; f.g.r. of 142., Leppoc-rd., ditto in 87 yrs., 360/.; 17, 
19, 25, Bromfelde-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 152. 10S., r. r11l., 
g25l.; 82, Ganden-rd., u.t. 812 yrs., g.r. 62. 1os., r. 36l., 
245/.; 80, Manor-st., f., r. 552., 800l.; 14, Love-walk, Den- 
mark Hill, u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 3/., r. 352., 3902. 


JUNE 23.—By Baker & Sons; A plot of f. land, All 
Saints-rd., Oakleigh-pk., 2254,— By Norton, Trist, & 
Gilbert: 16, 18, South End, Croydon, f., r. 100/., 1,5807. ; 
a plot of f. land, Mayday-rd., 450/.; a plot of f. land, 
Granville-st., Peterborough, 1 a. or. 17 p., 470/.; a plot of 
f. land, near Abingdon, 45/. 


[Contractions used in these Lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground rent; r. for rent} 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; |. for leasehold; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard, &c.] 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, TIMBER (comtinued). 
Greenheart, B.G. Walnut, Italian .. 0/0/33 o/o/7 
ton g/o/o o/o/o 
heme hse r Popa siolo — METALS. 
equoia, U.S.ft.cu. 2/3 2 
Ash, Canada load 3/0/o 4/s/o | 1ton—-Pig, in Scot- , 
UG, GO. cevcccce 2/10/0 3/10/0 Bar wu 2/1;84 o/o/o 
Im, do. ...++.-. 3/150 S/ol0| Forts on, 6 6 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. ‘r/10/o /olo| ,Vondom........ S/17/6 6/o/o 
OER. Biicsacdesacs sJo s]x0fo | ~~ Go. at . 
GPE 15/0 6/15/0| ro Staffordshire, 57/6 5/x0/o 
Pine, Canada red 2/10/o 3/o/o | ~? Io om , P 
Do. Yellow .... 2/10/o 4/15/o Gasman “British” G/ofo 6/xo/o 
Lath, D’ntsic, fath 4/10/o 5/10/o prose nd ned 4g|rolo 48/olo 
Dosis Raed 5/o/o 6/10/0 Best selected .. 48/10/o0 49/o/o0 
and & rststd 100 7/o/o 9/ro/o an strong.. 56/o/o ine 
Do. 4th & 3rd .. 6/10/o 7/o/o A, DATS «200% 43/15/0 44/2/ 
Do. Riga ...... 6/10/0 Bolo YELLOWMBETALIb 0/0/4$ 0/0/5 
St. Petersburg, = ner 1g» reais 
1st yellow .... 9/10/0 13/10/o _ eseeees ton 9/7/6 9/8/9 
Do. 2nd yellow.. 7/10/0 8/10/o heen - com, taal 
Do. white ......  8/o/o xo/o/o Shee “1 Enciish’ g/to/o 9/11/3 
Swedish ....... » g/tojo rs/rofo|  & oo ng ~— 
White Sea..... » [10/0 x6/o/o + on per an tofa«/ 
Canada, Pine rst 2t/o/o 28/1o/o| S2ndupwards.... to/15 ‘0 ofo/o 
Do. do. 2nd .... 16/of/o 17/10/0 ZINC — Enelish t1/s/o ofo/o 
Do. do. 3rd &c. 7/10/o 10/s/o .— Eng - a 
Do. Spruce, 1st 8/zo/o 11/o/o eet........ton 21/10/0 o/ojo 
Do. do. 3rd Vieille Mon- 
ae «io G/roJo BJojo | ~.tABME -«+++-+++- 2a/o/o ooo 
New Brunswick 6/o/o 13/o/o bol tins na eee 88/15/0 
Battens, all kinds 3/o/o 15/o/o ustralian ...... 89/5/0 89/15/o 
Flooring boards English Ingots.. 92/0/0 92/10/o 
sq., 1 in, prep. Banca ...sseeees 92/s/o 92/10/o0 
age pie booed f a i aslo Billiton ......-. 92/0/90 92/5/0 
Do. SBD oipeccec o/8/o o/t2/o 
Other qualities 0/s5/o 0/7/6 OILS. 
Cedar, Cuba ..ft. 4 iy Linseed ......tom 20/17/6 21/o/o 
Honduras, ..&c 4 /44 | Cocoanut, Coc 29/o/0 o/folo 
Mahogany, Cuba 4 /6¢ | Do. Ceylon ...... 26/10/o o/o/o 
St. omingo, | is ea OS...... 25/10/0 o/o/o 
cargo av. 4 I pesee 
Mexican do. do, /3 ie pale ..4..... eeee 25/0/0 25/r10/0 
Tobasco do, do. / Do. brown ...... 23/10/0 24/o/o 
Honduras do. .. 4% /6 | Cottonseed ref.... 22/s/o 22/10/o 
Box, Turkey ton 4/o/o 13/0/o/} Oleine........... - 23/0/0 23/10/o 
Rose, Rio ....... - 9g9/o/o 20/o/o| Lubricating, U.S. 4/o/o s/o/o 
Bahia .......... 8/o/o 18/o/o| Do. refined ...... s/1o/o 12/0/o0 
Satin, St. Do- TAR — Stockholm 
mingo ........ft. o/o/6 o/z/3 barrel 0/18/6 ojo/o 
Porto Rico...... of/o/y 0o/1/6 Archangel...... 0/126 ojo/o 











TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays.) 





AUDENSHAW.—<Accepted for alterations to the Red Hall 
Chapel, for the Methodist New Connexion. Mr. J. H. Burton, 
architect, Ashton-under-Lyne :— 
Jno. Robinson, Ashton-under-Lyne® .........+4- £410 16 o 
(Ten tenders were received.) 

* For revised scheme. 





AUDENSHAW.—Accepted for paving, kerbing, and flagging 
Shepley-road, for the Audenshaw Local Board, Mr. J. H. Burton, 
Surveyor, Ashton-under-Lyhe :— 
orthington & Pownall, Manchester .......... £1,840 18 3 
[Seven tenders were received. ] 





BANGOR.—For additions and alterations to the CaPharvonshire 


and Anglesey I ‘ws r. P, Shearson Gregory, Diocesan 
Surveyor, architect, igh-street, Bangor. Quantities by the 
architect :— a 

Evan Jones ..sccedecees oo ++ £4,590 | R. & J. Williams, Upper 

Owen Morris ....cccccscccees 3,900 Bangor (accepted) ..£3,453 
Evan Williams......cssee0++ 35595 





BARNSLEY (Yorks).—Accepted for the enlargement of school 
buildings, Hoyland Nether, for the School Board. Mr, Walter J. 
Sykes, architect, Hoyland, near Barnsley :— 


ason.—Saml. Hawke, Hoyland Common ...... £373 5 0 
Foiner.—H. Brearley, HoylandCommon........ ° Oo 
Slater.—W. Cooper, Wentworth, near Rotherham 49 0 o 
Plasterer.—C. Chadwick & Sons, Sheffield...... - 2710 0 
Painter, &¢.—W. H. Rawlin, Hoyland Nether... 83 0 o 





BLACKPOOL.—For the erection of a residence at South Shore, 
for Mr. J. Johnson. Mr, J. H. Burton, architect, Ashton-under- 


e:— 
Eaves & Co.. dv cdccche Man, o| S. & J. Whitehead ......4970 © 
ee Ww oes eteeees © 088 965 O° 


Accepted. [All of Blackpool.] 





i4yrs., g.r. 28/., 3354. 3 i.g.r. Of 7o/, 12s., Warwick-rd., | 








CHISWICK.—For sewering Chiswick-lane, making-up, widening, 
&c., Devonshire-road and Mawson-lane, for the Local Board. Mr. 
Arthur Ramsden, Surveyor, Vestry-hall, Turnham-green :— 


1: Fensom .......+.. Zu8s5 8 1| W.N. Rhodes...... £1,662 13 4 
owell & Robson .. 1,799 3.0 — Ball, Chiswick*® 1,298 16 5 
C. W. Killingback & atent Victoria Stone 
COs scepececeseess 1,720 0 @ Co. (paving only)... 321 3 4 


* Accepted. 





COCKERMOUTH.—For the erection of new police station, 
Cockermouth, for the Cumberland County Council. Mr. G. Dale 
Uliver, County Architect, The Courts, Carlisle :— 


J. J. Wilson ...... £2,872 1 4| P. Robinson ...... 2, 8 6 
M. Borrowscale ., 2,853 3 Lister, McCartney £2.97 

T. Armstrong .... 2,720 0 © & Lister ........ 2,558 14 5 
os. Green..-+-.... 2,709 15 Oo a Mason & Co., 
. H. Reed .«.-... 2,704 0 © orkington *, 2,328 6 7 
no. Bolton ...... 2,700 0 0 * Accepted. 








DRIFFIELD (Yorks).—Accepted at schedule of prices for the 
erection of stabling and other buildings, Southburn. Mr. Jas, 
Ledingham, architect, District Bank Chambers, Bradford :— 

For ali T: nates. ares & Son, Limited, 
Driffie 





EALING.—For the erection of a meeting rocm at the back of St 
ohn’s Villa, Uxbridge-road, for the committee of the Young 
Vomen’s Christian Association. Mr. W. Church Howgate, archi- 
tect, 21, Parliament-street, London, S.W. Quantities by Mr. 
Richard Parry, 21, Parliament-street, London, S.W. :— 


WT PUNOD -cdeccesdec £735 © o| W: Thorne.......... 686 8 5 
Marsland ........ 715 o o| T. Nye & Son ...... 670 © oO 
o ERROR bi ccsdeciecs 687 o oj J. Lawrance ........ 650 0 0 





HALIFAX.—Accepted for the erection of school buildings 
Warley Town, for the School Board. Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & 
Son, architects, Lord-street-chambers, Halifax, Quantities supplied 
by the architects :— | 


Mason—John Turner & Sons, Warley, Halifax £1,330 0 o 

Carpenters and Foiners—Wm. Fox & Son, 
Soweroy Wee « -ccicdvckspecsccccdscceatavesr 280 0 Oo 

Plasterers and Slaters—Tom.Dyson, Sowerby 
DOMED sinc cvededhabigiovedesctccvewecsodvves 171 0 O 
Painter—R. Marsland, Luddendenfoot ........ 22 10 Oo 
Whitesmith—Wadsworth, Sowerby Bridge .... 55 16 o 
Plumber and Glazier—W. S. Jagger, Elland .. 85 9 oO 
Heating—W.S. Jagger, Elland ................ 52 8 o 
lronfounders—J. Mackerell, Elland,........... 10 13 © 

Lighting and Ventilating—J. H. Pickup & 
Bug LAME, BOTY: dcindccndccccddcesdséetsacce 8 5 oO 





LLANDRINDOD (Wales).—For laying pipes, 


AN constructing 
examination wells, ventilators, tanks, &c., for the i 


Builth Rural 








Sanitary Authority. Mr. R. L. Bamford, Surveyor, Widemarsh- 

street, Hereford :— 

Ei BOD. .cedencoaneda SE TAT FT, POC cn ccasiccbesand’ £682 0 

Willis & Som 2.2. cccccces eS PO rr 660 15 

Si +.cebesnesonaeesas 758 | GD ccccensbtedueitis 660 o 

WRONGOR isa cvevecdcavese 687 12| Lewis & Co., Hereford* 584 3 
* Accepted, 

LLANGATTOCK (Wales). —For the erection of a mission 
church. Messrs. Middleton, Protheroe, & Phillott, architects, 
Cheltenham :— 

{; OMGG EE DoW vs csesdc ckivaediigecstcescaniedios -£385 10 0 
WOE QUO sled és evdigves ctiliddddvedccdes 360 18 9g 
[Both firms of Llangattock, ] 

LONDON.—For works in connexion with raising the southern 


approach roads to the Blackwall Tunnel, for the London County 
Council. Mr. A. R. Binnie, Engineer :— 
Kirk & Randall 





LON DON.—For providing and fixing heating apparatus on thelow 
pressure hot-water system for the enlargement ot the Langford-road 
School, Fulham, which is now in course of erection, for the School 


Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

T. Potter & Sons .,........ 290 | W. G. Cammeis siicccseveds 167 

Fraser & Fraser............ 256 | J. F. Clarke & Son ........ 167 

DRUG occcedevesvscbdccosece 230 | Purcell & Nobbs, . 89, 

5.4 Ws SOON patcoas obensens 215 Cleveland-street, W.*.... 163 
* Accepted. 





LONDON,.—For providing and fixing heating apparatus on the 
low-pressure hot-water system, with the necessary boiler, for the 
new school now in course of. erection.on the site in Gayhurst-road, 
South Hackney, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
Architect :— 

T. Potter & Sons 





dks daes £597 0| J. & F. May ............ £433 0 
CG. Davis eecccccciccsstes 470 o| J. F. Clarke & Sons .... 391 © 
Comyn, Ching, & Co.... 464 10 rcell & Nobbs, 87 and 
S tA 9 Peer 462 15 89, Cleveland-street, 
A. M. Perkins & Co..... 461 10 Fitzroy-square, W.* .. 343 o 
Rosser & Russell........ 450 © * Accepted. 








LON DON.—For rebuilding Casual Ward and Local House, &c., 
Thavies-Inn, E.C., for the Guardians of the City of London Union. - 
r F, Hammond, architect, 1, Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 





Ashby & Horner ........ £17,980 | Woodward .............. 17,490 
Harrison & Spooner .... 17,945 | Ashby Bros, ...........- 17,431 
Patman & Fotheringham 17,770 | W. & H. Castle.......... 16,711 
CGE BOR occ cesccudsek 17,530 | W. G. Larke & Son...... 16,284 





LONDON.—For the érection of a public library, Willesden 
Green, for the Willesden Public Libraries Committee. Messrs.. 
Newman & Newman, architects, 31, Tooley-street. Quantities by 
Messrs. Northcroft, Son & Neighbour, 57, Charing Cross :— 


Yerbury ....... bawedee one H2, Cowley & Drake.......... £2,200 
Nightingale ....... 0 casts 2,428 | Dainton ...........seeeee. 2,195 
BYVOT .ccccduacees Cowes BGBS PERTURB. ccc ccsctecces 2,195 
ee, ee wa R99 TOE ive kceteccéa sacese Game 
Godwin .......sss. oe - 2,350] Lorden ........ ovedes 2,157 
DOR se vecacctcces eseee 2,260] Sabey & Son®........... 1,995 
Houghton & Sons........ 2,212 * Accepted. 








LONDON.—For sanitary and painting works at St. Marylebone 
Workhouse, for the Guardians of St. Marylebone Parish. Mr. A. 





Saxon Snell, architect, 22, Sou pto Chancery- 
lane, W.C. :— 

Kemsley & Co........- £1,798 10 | Leslie & Co. ......c00e- £998 o 
Gee. POR ses ciccess 1,180 o| H. Wall & Co. (accepted) 947 © 
Lilly & Lilly ....... cece 3,092 © 








LONDON.—For erectin 
Duke-street, E.C., for 
Mathews, architect :— 


new premises, 22, Houndsditch, and #, 
essrs. Steel & Lawson. Mr. E. D,. 


A. King ...... coesrees £3666 | Colls & Sons ....... evaee £3,536 
Grover & Sons ...++.4.+- 598 | Mattock Bros. ....... +s 3495 
‘Ashby & Horner ee eeeeee ro j. Allen & Sons ed@eetie 3.7 
E, Toms @eeevoeteeeeeeaeeee 3.538 
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ONDON.—For painting and decorating chapel, and for repairs 
one of the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Old Kent-road, ee 
Mr. W. F. Potter, architect. Quantities prepared by Mr. C. R. 
Griffiths, surveyor, Bank Chambers, Tooley-street, London Bridge, 
S.E. :— 


Painting, &c. General 
to Chapel. d Repairs. 
Young & Lonsdale..... »++ £207 0 0 ; _ 
W. J. Walker wee ee 0.0 
Pritchard yy cece 197 4 ') pees ~ 4 . 
S.H rt ons*.... 376815 © cove 
— * Accepted. 





-ONDON.—For additions and alterations to 527, Caledonian- 
a" N., for Mr. William Drake. Mr. John Honor, surveyor, 12, 
Thornhill-square, N.:— 
‘Willi & Son o o| Starke » £378 10 © 
Charles Cook wr: x0 ©} Ruffell (accepted) .. °o 0 





DON.—For alteration to 19, Westbourne Grove for Mr. R. 
— Messrs. Treadwell & Martin, architects, 2, Waterloo 


T. Sage & 1,200 | Drew & Cadman £994 
Styles & Son — Scharien & Co. (accepted) 993 
C. F, Kearley 048 





LONDON .—For outside painting at the ‘‘ Brewery,” Vauxhall, 
S.E., for the New perky Brews Company, Limited. Mr. 
William J. Ingram, architect, 44, eo -road, Bedford-row, 


Sabey & Son . re) 
W. Rowe 303 


Accepte 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions to ‘‘The Eclipse” 
beer house, for the New London Brewery Company, Limited. Mr. 
William J. Ingram, architect, 44, Theobalds-road, Bedford-row, 
Ww. C.:— 


- Howlett ... 
. Puttick 
‘J. Knight 
id Kent Building Co.*.... 
Accepte 





MARKET HARBOROUGH. —For the construction of pipe 
sewers, for the Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. Biggs, Surveyor, 45, 
Nelson-street, Market Harborough :— 

. Young & Son ....£1,520 0 0 

k 1,466 16 o 
6 5 
. Holme re) 
}: Smith, Little 

Bowden, Market 

Harborough® .... 
1,523 0 A. Jewell . 

* Accepted. 








PONTYPRIDD.—For the preey of school buildings, Aber- 

llechan, for the Lianwonno Schbol Board. Mr. A. O. Evans, 

architect, Market-chambers, Pontypridd — 

{: £896 o 0 | C, Jenkins & Son ....£730 ° 0 
‘illiams & James.... 824 1 4 





PRESCOT (Lancs.).—Accepted for the enlargement ofthe vagrant 
wards at the workhouse, Whiston, for the Union Guardians. Mr. 
J. Gandy, architect, Masonic Buildings, Hall-street, St. Helens. 
Quantities by architect :~ 

John Lucas, Prescot, Lancs. ....ccsscesceeee sees 





READING.~—For reconstructing the interior, &c., of the Manor 
Farm House, for the Corporation of Reading. Mr. Arthur E. 
Collins, Borough Engineer and Surveyor :— 

Bothill & Son ........+5+- ». £917 | G. H. Tucker ........e00e008 £662 
G. Seafie 720 | W. Hawkins® . 


ing.] 
* Recommended for acceptance. 








READING.—For improving and repairing the dasinage of the 
school buildings, and residences attached, of the Reading School, for 
the trustees under the superintendence of Mr. Arthur E. Collins, 
Borough sngineer and Surveyor -— 

Bord Murley £153 10 | Collier & Catley®.......,.4148 @# 
G. H. ccepted. 


Tucker 148 3 °A 
[All of Reading.] 





REDMARSHALL (co. Durham).—For the repairs and re-roofing 
of St. Cuthbert’s Church, Redmarshall, for the Rector and Church- 
wardens. Mr. Charlies C. Hodges, architect, Hexham :— 

E. Cruddas & Son £541 10 11] C & Benson ..£503 0 o 
Geo, Gradon & Son.... 522 12 0} John Davison® .... 450 0 © 
* Accepted. 





ROCHDALE.—Accepted at schedule of prices for the con- 
struction of brick sewers, Moss-street and Castleton Gales, for the 
Corporation. Mr. S. S. Platt, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Rochdale :— 

Moss-stretit Sewer.—Fredk. Kershaw, Prince-street, Rochdale. 
ape Gales Sewer.—Wm. Hardy, 1, McMillan -street, 
oc ec. 





SOMERLEYTON ee god additions to the Somerleyton 
schools, for Sir Savile B. Cro: , Bart. ae by the architects, 
Messrs. Bottle & Olley, architects, Great Yarmouth :— 

T. Rand 000cesceseccoooscestSohgl SD G. Beckett de oka chaeaeeeee 
R. Ee Pasccccescccucasogeds Sa & Son 960 
VED ahtcddeedcabconenes 1,025 orace Lacey, Norwich *® 937 
* Accepted. 








SPENNYMOOR.—For the erection of three houses, Belle Vue- 
terrace, for Mr. James J. Dodd, Mr. J. Woodcock. architect, 
39> Coens, pennymoor :— 

ason, Slater, and tercr's Work. — 
. & H, Batt ° 
ason-work only.—J. Manley 
Excavator, Mason, and Bricklayer’s.— 
R. Blackett eee . 820 o 3 houses. 
o 


£333 2 3 per house. 
285 8 - 


° 
0 
i?) 





WIMBLEDON.—For additions to offices, Broadway, for the 
Local Board. Mr. C. H. Cooper, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, 
Broadway, Wimbledon :— 

E. Wingett & Son o | Parsons & Townsend, 2s, 

- Milledge & Son . ° High-street, Wimble- 


ome Burges .cscccsece 220 0 don (accepted) £176 10 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder,” 
by Friday Morning's Post. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. P. S.—C. Bros. (not within our province).—J. K.—A. S. (should 
have sent amounts).—J. L. M. (ditto).-R. T. (too small).—G. C. 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica 
tion. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications Sevens mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications cgnreens Seesary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE ITOR; those relating to advertisements 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and sof to the Editor. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. © 
ge ea 
n ra bf nnum 
PREPAID 30 = oa Europe, America, Australia, New. 
payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER) should be addressec i 
e@ Publisher of ‘THE BUILDER, No. 46, Catherine-street, W. ve 
2: 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
ATH STONE. | 


FLUATE, for Hardening and Preserving 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles. e 


HAM HILL STONE, : 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful coLouR 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free, 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stokes” 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E. A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [ADvT. | 


te.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for | 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, © 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [ApvT, | 











i 
| 











§ 
mY, 











QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED | 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st., S.W. 


“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES AND DIARY, 
For 1893, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. [Apvr. 





SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 


Fetter-Lane, E.C. [Advt. | 








EsTABLISHED 1866, 


J.d, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E, 














AndintX, a ini 


French Asphal 


Suffolk House, Cannon-street, E.C. 


SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL AND | 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, 
DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROOFS, 
WASHHOUSE AND DAIRY FLOORS, | 

&e., &e. 





This Asphalte was chosen to be 

laid at Sandringham, on the new 

General Post Office,:and other 
important buildings. 





ALUMINIUM 


IN ALL FORMS. 


F. BRABY & CO., LONDON, LIVERPOOL, AND GLASCOW. 
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